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ni! ourselves gladly of the opportunity 
. yy readers with the following Re- 
ag Mase Peace Society. The funds ef 
ae were considered insufficient to 









ge expense of its publication in a sepa- 
_,, aad, it Was thought too lengthy to be 
yi 1 the “Friend of Peace.” It has 
“a " var hands several weeks, and would 


pitd earlier but for sufficient reasons. 
gation it contains renders it too valua- 
sment to ba lost; and its reasonings, 
vn the strong basis of facts, are too just 
an to be evaded or trifled with. Inter- 
iesly aswe are in the universal diffu- 
4 W shad tidings’—and firmly beliey- 
‘ oihing doubling the utility of Peace 
¥ wportant auxiliaries in hastening 
jie Latier Day Glory, we should 
a ltty ifwe did not earnestly recom- 
nie Report to the serious perusal of 


? 


piers. | 
leport of the Committee of Inquiry, 
ie Massachusetts Peace Society. 
_|nthe second Report of the Com- 
ff Inquiry of the Massachusetts 
wiety, they announced the plan 
yi sdopted, of confining their atten- 
such year, to one of the questions 
win the circular letter of March 
s; and in pursuance of this plan,we 
vected the following question con- 
Jin that circular, viz: 

vio. —* What have been the caus- 
Tas; the degree in which their ob- 
ye been secured, and the state in 
ielligerents have been left at their 
maion. 

be of resolution. —The only practica- 
nie which has occurred to us, in 
ithe former part of this question 
resolved; was to collect from aa- 
; history,an enumeration of the wars 
neord; toclass them according to 
ral or professed objects; and to 
o what proportion of instances,those 
shave been wholly, or partially ob- 
H by war; and we conceive many 
Mresaltsmay be drawn from this ex- 
ation, even if confined to this object. 
regard to the latter part of the ques- 
nz: “the state in which belligerents 
been left attermination” of war; we 
eive that this depends so much on the 
rrnal state of countries, and on a mal- 
icity of private or obscure circumstanc- 
hich no histories record,that it is im- 
ef0 acquire anv infermation that 
ibe at all satisfactory. 

































mation of enquiry.—\t is ebviously 
ticable to extend this enumeration 
wand countries in the world. Ma- 
wsare yet unknown to us, many 
“inthe obscurity of antiquity ; and 
“uuch the largest portion of the 
‘no traces of its history. On the 
‘ad, an incomplete enumeration, 
‘og buta small portion of the wars 
"8 scope, would have entirely fail- 
“omplish the design of this investi- 
#no dependence could be placed 
“igeregate of its results. It was 
Hr necessary to limit this inquiry 
“ound, within which. a reasonable 
“tion could be entertained, of ob- 
ttearly a complete enumeration of 
";and with this view we confined 
“wes to wars, in which civilized na- 
"e been engaged, since they be- 
Tristan, 
t be evident that this limitation 
“tets one purpose, of ebtaining a 
“enumeration of the wars within 
“Sand embraces all those im which 
“particularly interested ; and there 
a a pecuiiar propriety, in confin- 
. ‘ws to Christian ground; as one 
. /incipal objects of the society, is 
,” ‘he inconsistency between war 
“stianity 
"al enumeration of wars.—It is now 
‘110 years, since Constantine as- 
‘the reins of the Roman Empire ; 
~ which no nation could be said 
“stan; and since that period we 
"corded 2863 wars of magnitude, in 
“ristinn nations have been engag- 
Pendent of a great number of 
aby nations of antiquity, grt of 
' which it is difficult to trace, 
Didar annet be above,but is doubt- 
heen ably below the truth, because 
», OOF abject to contract them; 
_ Ye accordingly not noticed tem- 
. rections, or trivial hostilities, 
ve 1. °Pinion did not amount to 
ee a also omitted a multitude 
ae ich Christian nations have 
Wdahy, with savage nations, such as 
no, Ss Of Asia and America, which 
ler om le toenumerate; and where 
“ on ve occurred, in which the 
| meet have been changed by 
lave OF accessions; or where 
opi” Tenewed after temporary 
| ‘“t8; we have usually consid- 
- * Continuation of one; and 
omidle that some wars of im- 
_") should haye been noticed, 
| 'ped our attention. 
ne, ir ms ‘tatement we are about 
I of in all not attempt to give a 
Yea Wars ky name, whieh 
YS althon L beyond the limits of a 
tly 0 We have recorded them 
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minations, with sach marks as will enable 
us to revert to the authorities from which 
we draw them. We shall only give you 
aggregate enumerations of the several 
classes. 

_ First Class, Ambition.—The first class 
into which we have divided these wars, is 
that of Ambitien simply ; that is, where 
no plansible pretext was made for war; 
but where the open and undisguised object 
was to obtain extent of dominion by con- 
quest. We have enumerated 44 wars of 
magnitude of this class, within our limits ; 
not including successions of wars in small 
ancient nations, such as thoseamong the 
Lombard Kings of Italy, or the Saxon, 
British and Sd@ttish Kingdoms, into which 
Britain was\fermerly divided. Of these 
wars, there are 4@-in which the assailants 
have. heen Eleatheri or Mahometan, and 
Christian nations défendants; and all the 
others we regret to say,have been attacks 
made by nations professing Christianity on 
others; without any decent pretence, or 
color of right. Of this class we have found 
that in 17 instances the assailing nations 
have been completely victorious, and es- 
tablished a conquest over the defending 
nations; in 19 instances, the assailing na- 
tion has been repulsed, and the defendants 
maintained their independence; and in 8 
instances, the assailing nation has obtain- 
ed a partial augmentation of territory, se- 
cured by peace. In the unenumerated 
wars referred to, the success has exhibit- 
ed similar variations. 

The most remarkable fact which occurs 
on this class of wars, is the equal propor- 
tion of success and failure which results ; 
and which is indeed what we should have 
previously expected, between nations e- 
qually powerful, and similarly prepared 
for war. As it is presumable however, 
that invasions of the kind we are speak- 
ing of, would most frequently be made, by 
nations feeling superior power, on those 
which are weaker; we feel rather sur- 
prised that success has not oftener crown- 
ed the assailing party ; and the conclusion 
naturally is, that there is an energy io na- 
tions engaged in the defence of their inde- 
pendence, superior to that of those, who 
are merely actuated by desire of conquest ; 
This conclusion is strengthened by the fact 
that in several instances, (of late times,) 
comparatively weak nations, have defend- 
ed themselves with a great degree of suc- 
cess, against coalitions of powerful neighb- 
bors; and it ought to serve ‘asa warning. 
to embitidus sovereigns, not. te .ovade the | 
rights of others, whom they may deem in- 
ferior in power. 

On the other hand, as the fact appears 
to be that in the cases that have actually 
occurred, but half of these defenses have 
been successful ; it may be a serious ques- 
tion whether the continual vigilance, the 
great expense, danger, oppression, and de- 
moralization of military preparations, and 
all the evils of defence when war does a- 
rise, are not too great a price, for the 
mere equal chance of preserving indepen- 
dence. 

We are aware that this question will be 
met with the observation, that military es- 
tablishments operate as a check by terror 
as well as by force ; that by deterring for- 
eign ambition, they have averted many 
wars, and perhaps consequent subjugations, 
which might have otherwise ensued, and 
hence it is almost proverbial,that “ to pre- 
serve peace, we should be prepared for 
war.” We conceive that this is not the 
place, to discuss this plausible and popu- 
lar maxim; but we would merely remark, 
that among ali the wars which we have 
traced, we have not met with any, which 
we can positively assert to have been in- 
vited, by the total defencelessness of a na- 
tion; nor any intended war which we can 
certainly determine (o have been abandon- 
ed solely from the fear of opposing arma- 
ments; but we have noticed and selected 
many, which have arisen chiefly from the 
arrogance or jealousy military prepara- 
tions have excited. ’ 

Second Class, Predatory.—We next in- 
troduce a small class of wars, approaching 
in character to those above, which we call 
predatory wars; or those which have com- 
menced in incursions merely for plunder 
or tribute, or to obtain a settlement for 
subsistence ; without any other cause of 
dispute. As this is a species of wars fre- 
quent among savage nations, but not usual 
among those which are civilized, we find 
but few in modern times, and have enu- 
| merated 22 in all; ef which two only 
have originated in Christian nations, and 
the others have been irruptions, either 
by the ancient barbarous nations of the 
North and East of Europe, or the Mahome- 
tans of the South, on European Christians. 
It is obvious that small enterprises of this 
kind,not of sufficient magnitide to be call- 
eda war, could pot come into this env- 
meration,& an account ef the attacks of In- 
dian tribes on this country,and of the Abo- 
rigines of other countries, on European 
colonies settled among them, would forma 
yolome, and be totally irrelevant to our 

en. ‘The results of this class of wars are 
similar ; the invasions have commonly end- 
ed in repulse ; but seldom without effect- 

some mischief; and as the motives & 

} have not been of any regular kind, 
or such as are likely to operate among ci- 
yilized people at present, they afford us 
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of wars we notice, are those originating in 

revenge; a desire of retaliating some in- 

jury received. We enumerate 24; of, 
which,5 have been successful, that is,have 

given victory to the retaliating mation, and 

resulted in the subjugation or hymiliatioiy: 
of the defending,or first aggressing ration ; 

4 have been partially successful, that is, 

the assailants have acquired some portion 

of territory, or other advantage, as the,! 
price of peace; 13 have been unsuccess- 

fal, and the assailants have beeg repelled + 
and two were left undetermined by ¢ir- 

cumstances, and gave rise to - wars. 

As retaliation of injury was the Bole object ’ 
of these wars; any advantage accruing 
from them to the assailant, mast be con- 
sidered as incidental, and not as. an accom- 
plishment of the original design, As inju-“ 
ry only was intended, no benefit could be 

anticipated,and as much mischtef- was like- 

ly to eusue, and probably did ensue, to 

both parties; these would seem tobe the 

most irrational wars that could be under- 

taken; we should suppose no Christian 

whatever could approve, or enlightened 

statesmen recommend them; we should 

be inclined to suppose their existence lim- 

ited to the barbarous nations of antiquity 

or paganism ; and are exceedingly surpris- 

ed and grieved, to find that they have ex- 

tended to Christian nations, of a quite mod- 

erate date. 

Fourth Class, Points of Honor.—We re- 
cord 8 wars, whose motive was to settle 
some unimportant questiun of honor or pre- 
rogative ; in 4 of which the point of honer 
was gained by the assailants; three were 
settled by a compromise, and the other 
one submitted to a council, which might 
as well have been done at first, if the par- 
ties had not been actuated by false pride. 
It is obvious no mere point of honor will 
justify the miseries of war ; and when we 
consider how inconsistent all its claims are 
with the spirit of the gospel, we hope we 
shall not find any Christians openly defend- 
ing such wars. 

Fifth Class, Territory.—We next notice 
a small class of 6 wars, arising from dis- 
puted claims to some territory, asserted to 
belong to either of the contending king- 
doms.—Of these the defending party has 
preserved it in two instances; and parti- 
tion arrangements have been made in the 
other four instances, which might as well 
have been made before the commencement 
of the war.—We are surprized at finding” 
thie clase co-emell, aad-shali not comment | 
on it. 

Sixth Class, Titles of Crowrs.—The 6th 
class we produce, arese from jisputed titles 
to the crowns of kingdoms: in some, these 
were prosecuted by Sovereigns already 
in possession of one throne, who laid claim 
to another; and in others by princes with- 
out a kingdom, whose claim was supported 
by a part of the people, or other poten- 
tates ; some of them were civil wars, being 
contests of two parties in the same king- 
dom, in favor of’ two candidates to the 
throne. —We have enumerated forty-one 
wars of this class.—In 18 instances, the 
party claiming the throne recovered it 
from the party in possession ; in 18 instan- 
ces the possessor of the throne maintained 
it: and in two of these, the assailants lost 
their own crowns in aiming at others; and 
in five other instances, the results were in- 
decisive, and the parties pacified by com- 
promise or partition.—Reflecting on this 
class of wars, we are insensibly led into 
some interesting political considerations.— 
We here meet a number of wars, in which 
probably some millions of lives were des- 
troyed, and much misery created, pursued 
by nations, to decide the absurd question, 
whether one man or another has by birth 
or family a right to sovereign rule over 
them; or whether the same master which 
governed them, should by the same right 
rule over others; questions in which those 
who were dragged to slanghter, or reduc- 
ed to wretchedness, had very little direct 
interest.—We have reason to be thankful 
that our lot has been cast’in a land, where 
the claims of hereditary right to rule, for 
which so much blood has been shed, are 
universally disregarded.—We think we 
perceive more enlightened views on this 
subject, spreading in other countries, an- 
nouncing the dawn of eonstitutional liber- 
ty.—We promise ourselves that few wars 
will hereafter arise, from a source once so 
fruitful of them; and we ardently hope, 
that all other causes of this moral pesti- 
lence, as much sanctioned by time and cus- 
tom, and as little accordant with reason 
and religion, may alike be consigned to 
their merited contempt and detestation. 

Seventh Class, Assistance.—The next 
of wars we present to you, are those which 
were commenced, under the pretence of 
assisting some ally of the commencing 
power, or of some prince er person flying 
from alledged or real oppression, whose 
cance is espoused by such power.—We 
have fonnd 30 of these wars: in 18 of 
which, the aesailing or protecting parties 
have heen victorious; and accomplished 
in a greater or less degree the object of 
their hostilities; in 6 on the other hand, 
the defendants have’ maintained their 
ground, or defeated the assailants; and 6 
have terminated indecisively, in what Is 
called the “statu quo,” or in compromise 
at a general peace. 








no roem for remarks, which have any bear- 
ing on our present objeet. 
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Third Class, Revenge.—The third. class: Derosity in Selfexposure for the protec- 
tion"of the oppressed ; and a high sense of 


or in advocating the cause ef an ally ; 
both of which principles were calculated 
te attract the» chivalric spirit of former 
ages ; and which may seem to form their 
excuse ; bat at the present day it will be 
readily seen, that it is a very hollow mo- 
rality, which exposes the lives of thousands 
to destruction or misegy, for the protection 
of a fewfor the quarrel ef another: and 
at the same time it may be observed, that 
these pretences, defective as they are,were 
not often sincere: but merely the veils of 
ae-ambition, of a much more selfish and 
meaner kind. 
Ath Class, Jealousy..-We now consi- 
humber of wars, which have arisen 


e dis ef nations towards each 
Jemistsy of rival greatness; or 
féar of increasing armaments, or ex- 


tenditig conquests: this is the most tom-‘ 
mon cause of war io the present age, since 

the atiention given to the lmlance of power 

—23 wars of this description have been ob- 

served by us within one limits: most of 
these were coalitions of different powers, 

against an aspiring neighbor; and in 11 of 
them, these allies or assailants have beeo 

successful, and removed by conqnest the 

cause of their fear; 7 of them have been 

ended by compromise, or treaty, generally 

placing the parties where they were when 

they began; and 5 have resulted in the de- 

feat of the coalitions, and the further ag- 

grandizement of the obnoxious power. 

This class of wars aflords us a very ob- 
vious remark ; which is that nations pursu- 
ing them, have certamly exposed them- 
selves to all their losses and miseries, mere- 
ly from the fear of them; and thus antici- 
pated the very evils which they dreaded: 
and we have also in these wars, a confirma- 
tion of our opinion, that the increased mili- 
tary strength which a nation gives herself, 
by exciting the fears and jealousies of other 
nations, serves rather to provoke than {o 
repel war. 

In stating this class of wars, we cannot 
refrain from mentioning a very peculiar 
circumstance.—Cardinal Fleury became 
Prime Minister of France, and Sir Robert 
Walpole of England, about the same time, 
(viz. in 1723,) who were both men of pa- 
cific disposition ; and it is remarked by our 
historian, that in consequence of this ac- 
cordant temper, the peace of Europe con- 
tinued for almost 20 years, while its States 
wete engaged in settling the Balance of 








| power: this serves to show, that these 


wars are by no means necessary ; ‘yet white 4 
the irritating causes remained, we have no 
reason te expect that mere pacific temper, 
would always have averted these wars. 

Ninth Class, Commerce.—We reserved a 
distinct place, for the wars which bave 
grown out of commerce ; that isto say for 
its protection against foreign depredations ; 
but we have found but five wars of this 
class. We are gratified to find them so 
few, particularly ‘as some politicians have 
censidered this as a fruitful source of war, 
an opinion which we consider injurious to 
a pursuit which we believe to be a benefit 
to the world. We are also gratified, be- 
cause it exposes one of the principal pre- 
tences for military and naval establish- 
ments, which is the protection of com- 
merce ; whereas it appears that these in- 
struments have been seldom employed, 
and are perhaps not much likely to be em- 
ployed, in this way. Of the wars we men- 
tion, neither bave resulted in giving grea- 
ter security to the commerce molested : 
two have given victory to the encroaching 
power, and confirmed its tyranny over the 
commerce of the defendants; and three 
have been terminated by general peace, 
leaving the parties in “statu quo.” 

We think we may from these facts and 
reflections onthe experience of this coun- 
try, make it a serious question, whether 
cummerce unsupported by naval force, but 
left free to mercantile ingenuity and re- 
sources, will not flourish as weil as under 
the oppressive burthens, imposed. for its 
protection. 

Tenth Class, Civil Wars.—-We now take 
up a elass of wars, at the number of which 
we are grieved and alarmed ; this is the 
class improperly called civil wars, contest- 
ed by different parties in the same nation ; 
most usnally arising from reSellion against 
the sovereign power; and proverbially 
conducted with more animosity and cruelty 
than is displayed towards foreign enemies. 
—We record §5 wars of this class; in 21 
of which the rebelling party, have over- 
thrown those who were at the commence- 
ment in possession of power, or established 
a separate independence; 28 have re- 
sulted in the suppression of rebellion, and 
the confirmation of power to the party 
possessing it; 5 have been terminated by 
compromise, allowing new privileges to 
the claimants, without a total abandonment 
of power by the Sovereign ; and one, (viz: 
the war between Spaiw and the revolted 
provinces of South America,) is yet unde- 
termined. 

A great part of these wars are indefensi- 
ble in their origin; arising from the ambi- 
tion of subordinate princes or chiefs, wha 
had no other aim than to render themselves 


independent, or to supplant the reigning | 


sovereign, without any regard to the liber- 
ty of the people :—Taere have been some 
instances of Queens at war with their bus- 
bands; and the nearest relations hare of- 
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ten beea found to be the bitterest enemie 
‘These wars have frequently arisen from 
the most trifling causes:—A war in 
land was kindled by a dispute about a 
vate estate im Wales; and the Welch mpal- 
conteuts were joined by the Ear! of Nor- 
thumberland, merely because his prisofie: 
were demanded by the King, when h¢ did. 
not chuse to resign them: and we ha’ 
iced other causes equally trivial. / 
But thece is’a portion of these wafs, for 
which we can find a,better apology, than 
for most of these whieh occur between in- 
dependent nations, We cannot feel inclin- 
ed to look with great severity on the ef- 
forts of any peopte, oppressed by the irom 
band of arbitrary power, often caprigious- 
ly exerted, struggling to acquire a re i. 
tion of the most valuable rights of man, or 


emancipation frem galling slavery: andon 
the other hand, agert of Political econ 48 
‘seems to exist, for the vigorons defence of 
sovereign power, however originally usurp- 
ed, or however wantonly exercised, when- 
ever powerfully assailed; as a large por- 
tion of a nation always look to the Sove- 
reiga for the maintenance of his authority, 
and their safety; and the insatiable en- 
croachments of successful revolutionary 
principles, however thoderate in their eri- 
gin, renders their progress an object of 
just alarm. It ought however. to be re- 
marked, that nothing but necessity will jus- 
tify such convulsions; especially as it is of- 
ten found, that revolutions even when suc- 
cessful, produce nothing more than a. | 
change of masters, without improving the 
liberty of the subjects; and wheo unsuc- 
cessful, their invariable effect is, to rivet 
more firmly the chains they attempted to 
break. 

We dwell on this subject, and leok at it 
with peculiar solicitude ; because the poii- 
tical aspect of the world, seems to us to 
justify the expectation, that the contests 
of wkich-we are speaking, will be the 
most frequent that are likely to occur, in 
the age in which we are entering, in those 
countries we call civilized. ‘he princi- 
ples of popular and representative govern- 
ment, which derived their birth from these 
States, have spread widely through the 
world. We have witnessed the sauguina- 
ty infatnation their abuse has produced, 
and the unhappy extioction they have met 
with in one nation ;—we see them in the 
full tide of suecessful conflict in otherg; 
and we anticipate them in that pertentous 
disquiet, which the most powerful and e 
cient governments are vainly endeavoring 
to-stifte>~ We 
arrived, when the miserable remnants 
of ancient feudalism ¢an no longer be 
tolerated by civilized nations. We per- 
ceive that Regal prerogative most be dimi- “7 
nished, to meet the increasing power of i 
public opinion; and however we might 
wish to curb the ambition of aspiring fac- 
tion; we can discover no result from the 
obstinacy of established governments a- 
gainst reasonable innovation, but immedi- | ¢— 
ute disorder and bloodshed, terminated by |? - 
a more pernicious and fatal despotism. 

We do not feel that we have digressedin + — 
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these remarks from the object of our enquie | 
ry :—the principles we are discussing, are |! 
among the causes ofa class of wars, which ~* 


are most likely to ergage our atiention in 
future; and we conceive it well worth 


the consideration of Christian philanthro- i 
pists in general, and Peace Societies in |) 
particular, what are the best sentiments to i "5 
be promulgated on this subject,which shall * 
have the greatest tendency to alleviate ' 
the evils of the conflicts, we fear tobeun- | 
avoidable, and to conduct them to the La 


specdiest and happiest issue. 

Eleventh Class, Religion.—The last class 
of wars we bring to your notice, and one |) 
which we do with the greatest regret, |] 
is those which have sprung from Religion; | | 
that is, from attempts in sovereigns to |} 
compel others to receive the faith they || 
have adopted, or to deprive them of ter- 
ritories they inhabit,on the express ground 
of difference of religion. We have noticed 
28 wars of this class; of these 7 have been 
what are commonly calledCrusades; thatis, 
attempts by Christian powers to expel Ma- 
hometans from countries esteemed hély ; © 
5 have been attacks made by Mahometans + 
on Christian nations, for religion; 2 of } 
them have been wars instituted by Chris- ( 
tian nations, (o compel their neighbors to } 
become Christian ; 11 of them have been 
attempts by Popes, or bigoted sovereigns, } 
to reduce those they esteemed here- 
tics; and 3 have been made to recover 
territory in the hands efinfidels. In 14in- § 
stances the oppressing of assailing parties 
have been victorious, and have esta ed 
a Complete conquest over those whose re- 7) 
ligion they wished to change, or whom 
they wished to remove? but it is remark-€) | 
able that few or no conversions have fol- 0) 
lowed those conquests; but in 2 instances) 9. 
the defending parties have been ne ee 
exterminated, rather than give up theirp= 
religion. In 9 instances, the defendants i 
have been successfal and maintained their 
religion, and their territory ; aud in 5 im, 
stances, no decisive result has taken 
but a compromise or temporary 
tormigsies the conflict. 

* | 
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ble fact that nations professing a 
; of peace and forbearance, in an 
perate zeal for its propagation,should 

(ar forget the spirit and conduet it en- 
joins, and strive to promote its interests 
by the very means most opposed to its dic- 
tates. That far more wars should have 
been undertaken by nations professing 
Christianity, on the score of religion, than 
by those in whom it was more censistent, 
is a fact which ought te shock and hum- 
ble us; this fact is further aggravated by 
the discovery that in nearly half the num- 
ber of instances. these wars have pot been 

ursued against avowed enemies of the 
Shristian faith, but against brethren profes- 
sing a belief in the same gospel, and wor- 
shipping the same God,for mere differences 
of theological opinion. 

We have however the consolation of be- 
lieving that wars of this-class are not like- 
ly 40 recur, at least among Christians. 
The principles which instigated the Cra- 
sadas are universally reprobated ; and re- 
ligious wars of any sort, find but few advo- 
cates; even the remaining bigotry, which 
would uphold peculiar forms or tenets of 
religian, by civil penalties, seems fast ex- 
piring, as the rights of conscience are bet- 
ter understood. But we cannot help re- 
marking, that we see no ground for this | 
partial triumph ‘of reasen, while other 
cauges of war equally preposterous, con- 
‘tine to be defended by Christians. We 
are unable to perceive, how they can re- 
concile it to their religion, to shed the 
blood of their brethren,and spread slaugh- 
‘ter, vice and misery through the world, 
any more, for some false principles of hon- 
or, fame or revénge, some worthless ter- 
ritory, or fleeting sovereignty, than for 
the extension of a religion, worth incom- 
parably more than all these objects; in 
neither case can we conceive the end to 
justify the means. [Remainder next week. ] 


————a © ae 
For the Boston Recorder. 


Revival of Religion inLudlow §& Plymouth, Vt. 

In giving an.account of this work of God, 
it may be proper to notice some things, 
relative to the state of religion previously. 
On my first acquaintance in Ludlow, in the 
year 1792, it was a morel waste, consist- 
ing of about 24 families; no preaching, no 
meetings for religious worship, the Lord's ; 
day but little regarded, and apparently but 
little or no concera for religion or religious 
worship; there were probably at this 
time about three or four professors of re- 
ligion. Meetings however were beguo 
that summer on the sabbath, but attended 
with a great degree of indifference ; they 
were thus continued for several years, 
with many interruptions, however, espe- 
cially tm the winter season, and sometimes 
but very few attended. ‘They were con- 
ducted generally by reading sermons,pray- 
er andsinging. There were at times dis- 
couragements almost insurmountable, and 
it seemed as if public worship must be 
given up. 

About the year 1803, or 1004, there 
was some more than usual attention and 


a few became the hepeful subjects of grace. 
Ahout thie time there wae a movement 


anade for forming a church, and meetings 
for that purpose,and for religious confe- 
rence, were set up and continued monthly 
for a number of years both before and af- 
ter forming the church. ‘Those meetings 
it is thought have contributed much to the 
edification of the saints, for in them they 
have taken sweet counsel together. On 
the 25th of September, 1806, a church 
was actually formed. At its first organi- 
zation, it consisted of 24 members, and 
three more were added in the coiirse of a- 
bowt 3 months, and several others in the 
course of 3 or 4 years. Qn the 10th of 
October, 1810, | was ordained to its pas- 
toral chare. In the year 1811, (ifl am 
cerrect,) there was some attention among 
a few individuals, and seven or eight more 
were united with the church in the follow- 
ang year or two. ; 
In Dec. 1814, the Rev. J P 
came into Plymouth on a mission, and it 
was soon found that a number were seri- 
oasly enquiring what they should do to be 
saved ; and professors begun to awake 
from their slambers: meetings were fre- 
quent, and people generally seemed to 
take an interest in them. ‘The work soon 
spread into the north part of Ludlow; & 
in the neighborhood adjoining Plymouth, 
there was a pretty general attention thro’ 
the winter, and a goodly number became 
the hopeful subjects of religious experi- 
ence. ‘This work was chiefly in the north 
part of L. and in the south part of P. ; 
though there were some scattering drops 
in other parts. On the first sabbath in 
May, 1815, were added 8, and @ the first 
sabbath in September following, there 
were 7 more added to the church in Lud- 
low, as the fruits of this revival ; and in 
Plymayth, some more, perhaps rising of 
‘20; though some might date their hopes 
sometime before. 

About the first of December,1819, there 
began to be some appearance of serious 


attention to the great concerns of religion, | 


both among professors and others, in the 
adjoining parts of Plymouth and Ludlow ; 
although the work seemed to begin in the 
former and spread into the latter. A par- 
ticular providence of Ged is worthy of no- 
tice heve ; just at that time, Mr. A 
M——~,a candidate unknown and unexpect- 
ed, came into Plymouth on a mission for a 
few weeks; he was indefatigable in the 
work, and his labours appeared to be a- 
bandantly blessed. 

in the beginning of February, I left my 
people for several weeks. On my return, 
about the middle of March, I found the 
work had progressed. Several had ob- 
tained hopes, and numbers. were under 


egan'to feel deeply solemn, and to 

think ther@twas indeed a reality in eternal 

things. , ee 

_ In April, our first meeting for examina- 
tion of members as candidates for the 
church,was attended at the meeting-house, 
and as large an assembly convened, as u- 
sually meet on the sabbath; twelve were 
examined and accepied. This meeting 
appeared to be blessed for the advance of 
he work, as it immediately spread like an 
electric shock into other parts of the town, 


ly to its borders. ‘In one week, I believe 
a8 many as 10 or 12 were thought to have 
found an interest in Christ, The atten- 
tion now became general and meetings 
were full and deeply interesting; a solema 
silence pervaded the assembly, while they 
listened to the words of eternal trath. The 
first sabbath in May, was an interesting 


liberately came forward, and solemnly 
took the covenant of the Lord our God wp- 
on them; participating in the memorials 
of Christ’s death air! sufferings. On the 
first Sabbath in July, were added 13, in 
September, 6,and in November, one, mak- 
ing the whele number added by profession 
as the fruits of this revival, 60, beside 4 
who have been added by letter. The whole 
number ef the church now, is about 108. 


were added I believe, 19, and there have 
been additions since at s@veral timesyaad 
in the whole, if 1 am correct, since this re- 
vival began, 46 ; this will make the whole 
number in Ludiow and in Plymouth, 106, 


perhaps about 40 have united with the 
Baptists. Probably some who are tope- 
fal subjects have not yet united with any. 

As to the complexion of the work, there 
has been nothing remarkably different from 


accounts. Nothing noisy or boisterous 
has appeared; but it has been the still 
small voice; and like the gentle rain or 
silentdew upon the mown grass. Some 


fort, than others. But generally they have 
expressed adecep sense of sin, and after 
laboring for some relief, have found that 
they were wholly iost, and that it was 


acceptance of salvation; and at length 
have given themselves up unconditionally 
and unreservedly into the hands of Christ, 
to be disposed of at his will, and ¢his as 
their last resort and only hope. 
The work may have been principally 
dmofig the youth; but in many instances 
it has taken heads of familes, from those 
of the younger upto 40 years of age, and 
some still alder. The subjects of the 
work have been from about 11 years of 
age, to those of wearly or quite 60. Among 
those who have made a profession, their 
walk hitherto is in a good measure becom- 
ing; but if there are no tares among the 
wheat, it will be wonderful; this we must 
leave for the great day to decide. 
Of the number united with the church 
in Ludlow, 27 are males and 33 females; 
12 were baptized at the time of their unit- 
ing, and 46-were baptized in infaney. This 
teaches us that God remembers his cove- 
nant. He isa faithful God. And we are 
constrained to say; “The work is the 
Lord’s; it is He who has done it, and He 
shall have allthe glory.” Perer Reap. 
Ludlow, Dec. 26, 1820. 
_——eD =; ae 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 
EXTRACTS OF CORRESPONDENCE. 
From the Rev. Dr. Steinkopff. 
Cassel, (Germany) Aug. 30, 1820. 
Marburg was our next station. The Professor 

had invited us to take up our quarters in his hos- 
pitible mansion, and we considered it an honor 
and privilege to spend a few days in the compa- 
ny of Leander Van Ess, who had been and still 
is so distinguished an instrument in the hand of 
God, to make our Catholic fellow Christians 
more extensively acquainted with his Holy word. 
The number of Catholic and Protestent Bibles 
and Testaments, circulated by this extraordina- 
ry man up to June last, amounted to 388,888 cop- 
ies, out of which 377,703 are Testaments of his 
own version, and 7,449 Lutheran Bibles. The 
opposition which the Professor has lately expe- 
rienced on the part of his Biblical adversaries is 
very sévere: there are before me several prohi- 
bitions which have issued from episcopal author- 
ities. Not a few priests and curates, who former- 
ly lent a helping hand to the circulation of the 
New Testament, have been intimidated thereby ; 
but the Professor remains firm, and though un- 
wearied labors, combined with a load ef anxious 
cares, bave weakened his bodily constitution, 
his mind is as determined as ever to prosecute a 
work which the providenve of God has: assigned 
to him. Entering his house, the first thing which 
struck us was a number of bales and chests; they 
all contained either bound or unbound copies of 
his Testament: it is now published ia faur sizes, 
in Taege, middle, and smali octavo, and in duo- 
decimo. fee apartments are stocked with 
German, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin Scriptures, 
ready ¢o be sent in various directions. Fresh op- 
portunities for, circulation present themselves ; 
no sooner is one channel stopped than another 
opens.—Applications néw pour in from different 
quarters. In some the people really thirst for the 
waters of life, but our friend has lately been 
obliged to restrict himself in his gratuitous dis- 
tributions ; he has insisted in most cases on be- 

ing paid at least the expence of binding.—In 
some he succeeded, but the far greater number 
of bis friends plainly tell him, ‘* Unless you send 
us bound copies to give to our poor people with- 
out money and without price, we can no longer 
serve your cause.””—The Professor isin a painful 
dilemma; on one hand ke is anxious not to lose 
opportunities which may never occur again ; on 
the other he clearly sees the necessity of acting 
with circumspection. J entreated hii to use his 
utmost exertions to precure subscriptions and 
donations, from his friends among the Catholic 


again, (was his answer,) but succeed not to the 
extent of my wishes. I represented to our 
friend the constantly increasing demands made 
on the Parent Society, not only from the Chris- 

an, but also the Mahometan and Heathen 
world ; and put it to hisown good sense, wheth- 
er those on whom scarcely a single ray of divine 
light had yet shone, might not justly claim a 
pridrity. ‘*1 am fully sensible (he replied) of 





regious impressions ; but it had note 
much affected the centre of this Zz 
Still there appeared to be a gradi 
crease of the werk, and h 


j our Catholic 
P ei mersed in 


the justice of pe remark, but still forget not 
hren, many of whom are im- 

aud vice.” 1 assured him 
> arb pes as ev- 
most they ost | contd, ‘ ‘ 
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and soon extended to the south part, near- 


day, when 40 persons of different ages, de- , 


In Plymouth,on the last sabbath in April, 


who have united with both churches, and | 


many other revivals of which we have | 


have had more pungent conviction, and | 
seme mere sensible joys on receiving com- | 


their own obstinate will which prevented | 


Clergy and Laity. “1 have written again and. 


( 8)» 
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draw their assistance, a the God ofhes- 
ven their plaus, and the Christian pub- 
lic furnished the needful means. He then shew- 
ed me. his accounts and documenta! papers, 
which are inspected by a Committee of three re- 
spectable Gentlemen; and | feel it due to our 
excellent friend to state my strong conviction, 
that every thing ia travsacted with perfect in- 
t y aud order. = 
-rofessor Van Ess seeks no earthly emola- 
ment, nor is the applause of a vain world his 
aim; he desires not treasures which the moth 
_ and the rust consume ; no, the glery of God, and 
the salvation of souls—these afe the pure and 
heavenly prineiples which influence ‘his mind, 
| and stimulate his actions. Lt is.a pleasing fea- 
| tare in the character of Van Ess, that you may 
| speak to him with the utmost freedom; even 
| when you differ ftom him,he listens with calmness 
and thanks you for your fraterral observations. 
| We found two pious Divines in his house, 
, who are both members of the university of Tub- 
| ingen, and excellent Hebrew scholars; with 
them he has read Deuteronomy, and all the his- 
torical books ofthe Old Testament. He intends 
to commence the printing of it in two or three 
months; the first edition is to consist of 10,000 
copies. The last grant of one 1000/1. came most 
oppertunely: it cheered this indefatigable la- 
bourer in the vineyard of the Lord, and enabled 
him to- pursue his thorny path with fresh alacri- 
ty. Lam not acquainted with the present finan- 
cial stafe of our Society ; but, if the fundsadmit, 
I would respectfully submit to the consideration 
of the Committee, the propriety of granting ad- 
ditional aid to the-Professor at the close of the 
present or the commencement of the next year: 
such a man is seldom to be met with. One of 
our dear triends his quitted the field; another 
retires; but Leander is still the avowed champi- 
on of the Biblical cause: he shewed me a list of 
applications for Testaments; we read it over, 
and felt pained to refuse many. 

To his friendly interpesition I owe a request 
from the Reformed Cletgyman to preach in his 
church ; | bad a large and most altentive audi- 
| ence of members of Government, professors, cler- 
gymen, military men, students, and citizens. I 
preached from Isaiah iv. 1. Inthe afternoon the 
Marburg Bible Society held its general meeting 
in the town-hall. . The introdactory speech, de- 
livered by the President, breathed a truly Chris- 
tian spirit. The Report was drawn up by the 
Professor of History: it will be printed, and 
transmitted to England. Several learned Pro- 
fessors, who ate well versed in Oriental litera- 
ture, expressed their peculiar satisfaction at 
the many versions promoted by the BAtish and 
Foreign Bible Socieiy in the Asiatic languages. 
I presented copics of the Syriac, Hiodostanee, & 
the Ancient and Modern Greek Testament to the 
University Library, whiew present was received 
with peculiar pleasure. The Marburg Bible So- 
ciety pays particular attention to Uppernessen, 
where many wants stil] shew themselves, which 
iriduced me to make it a grant of 100 Basle Bi- 
bles, and 200 of our London edition of the New- 
Testament. 1! could not leave Marburg without 
blessing God, that he is every where raising up 
men, both among Protestants and Catholics, who 
regard pure ané undefiled religion as the pear! of 
great price, who revere the Bible as the reveal- 
ed word of God, considering it their highest 
privileg > to be found instrumental in its dissemi- 
nation. 


~ 





Evsenach, Sept. 2, 1820. 

Near this town lies the celebrated castle call- 
ed the * Wartburg ;’ the views from its walls and 
towers are enchanting, its antiquities are inter- 
esting to the historian; but there is one point 
which endears it more than all this to the friend 
of the Bible and of the Reformation. Wartburg 
was the refuge of Luther; there, after his ex- 
communication by the Diet at Worms, he found 
an asylum, prepared by the wistiom and gener- 
osity of the Elector of Saxony, where he was safe 
from all violence of his enraged enewies, aud 
found leisure to complete the translation of the 
New Testament in German, and to commence 
the Version of the Old; there to see the room 
which had contained * Keigtht George, (a0 be 
was called) for ten months; there to beho!d the 
very table which he had used; there to reflect 
on the consequences of his sacred labours, on the 
numberless copies. of his German version, which 
have been circulated these three centuries, was 
to me something quite sovel, and filled my mind 
with such a variety of thoughts and contempla- 
tions, that for atime it was entirely absorded in 
them. Biessed be God. that our Bible Societies 
have followed the footsteps of that truly great 
man ; that they consider the free and bountiful 
dissemination of the sacred writings, one of the 
richest boons which can be conferred on man- 
kind : and that they endeavour to send them not 
in one language only, but in all the diversity of 
topgues to the very ends of the earth. 

—— : 23 a 

American Ecclesiastical History, 

NORTHWOOD, N. H. 

The settlement of that part of Nottingham, 
which is now Northwood,was commenced, March 
25, 1763, by Moses Godfrey, Jehn Batchelder, 
and Increase Batchelder, gf Northampton, in 
this State: The Batchelders were single :nen ; 
Godfrey had a family. There were but twelve | 
persons in the town; five men, two women, and 
five children. 

An act passed the Provincial Legislature, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1773, setting off from Nottingham, ** a 
distinct parish, by the name of Northwood.” At 
the first meeting of said parish, holden the same 
year, £6 Jawful money was raised to hire preach- 
ing, and £7 4s. for schooling. 

Most of the first settiers were of the Baptist 
denomination ; and severa) of them, being mem- 
bers of the church ia Stratham and Epping, (then 
united) associated together, and requested to be 
organized asa distinctchurch. On the 27th Ju- 
ly, they were erganized accordingly, and chose 
Moses Godfrey, clerk, and Edmund Pilsbury, ; 
of South-Hampton, who wasa member of the 
Baptist Church in Haverhill, a teaching Elder. 
Mr. Pilsbury was ordained Nov. 17, 1779. Mr. 
Pilsbury received no stated salary, but was sup- 
ported by the voluntary contributions f his hear- 
ers, and his own industry. » Some part of the time 
of his ministry, the town, in its corporate capaci- 
ty, employed him.—At the annual meeting, in 
1789, it was ‘+ Voted, to hire Mr. Pilsbury to 
preach one year,half the time at the upper meet- 
ing house, and the ether at the lower; and that 
he have, for support, 50 bushels of corn, 100 Ibs. 
of beef, 50 lbs, of flax, 5 barrels of cider, 20 cords 
of wood, and the keeping of 3 cows, 10 sheep, 
and | hozse, summer and winter.” It is thought 
this was ae liberal a compensation as he ever re- 
ceived in any one year, for his ministerial servi-. 
ces.—After preaching about eighteeu years, Mr. 
Pilsbory became a Universalist, and muny of his 
church were for a time eartied away with their 
minister, but were afterwards mostly reclaimed. 
While he remained in the Baptist order, he bap- 
tized about 100 persons, A considerable propor- 
tion of them, however, were inhabitants of Bar- 
rmgton and Nottingham. In the years 1791 aod 
1792, there was an uncommon attention to religi- 
on in Northwood, & 64 were added to the church. 

A meeti of the Co ational part ofthe 
town was holden, November 7, 1780, and it ‘was 
voted to build a meeting-house, 45 by 36 feet, 
which was the next year erected. In 1791, Mr. 
Allen, who was afterwards settled in the minis- 
try, at. Wolfeborough, preached ® months in 
the town, ava candidate, Several years after- 
wards, it was conjectured that the selectmen 
had raised money to pay Mr. Allen for his servi- 
ces; and seven men belonging to the Baptist 
Society, refused to pay their taxes. They were 
committed to jail, and after releasing themselves 
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te suits, whenrver a 
; late Was employed the town, 
who disseuted from the votes a, ¥ oy” “* 
were expressly excused from paying peed 
his compensation. ; 4 

On the 29th of May, 1799, the Rey. Josiah 


Prentice, from Alstead, Was ordained over the | m 
. Mr. 


Congregationd] e¢hurch and society. Mr. Pren- 
tice had been preaching in the town aboot a year 
before his ordination; and on the 29th Fae 
preceding November, asmall church was gather- 
ed, consisting of 4 male and 4 female members; 
of whom one only had been a public professor of 
religion. Since that time, about 42 persons have 
been added te the charch. Some have been re- 
moved by death, and some by dismission, so 
that the present number of members is but 37. 


Mr. Preutice received a settlement of about $600 {° 


on condition that he continued here 8 years in 
the ministry, and in that-proportion fora less 
time. His yearly salary was $200, 50 bushels 
of corn, 25 cords of wood, and a parsonage suf- 
ficient to keep 1 horse, 2 cows and 6° sheep, 
summer and winter, or provision for keeping 
them; and it continues still the same, His so- 
ciety is small, and does not comprise one half 


the inhabMants of the towh. The minister tax | 


averages about 95 cents on the poll. When the 

town gave Mr. Preatice the invitation to become 

their minister,52 men subscribed an agreement on 
the town book, to the votes respecting his settle- 

‘ment and salary, and eugaged to pay their pro- 

portion thereof duripg his ministry. But several 

of the subscribers to that agreement refused to 
fulfil their engagements, and left the society. 

Others, however, have joined it, so thatit still 

cotains about its rele wate, and at jJeast.its 

original ability te support the ministry. 

The Baptist, society was wtheat 2 tiiinieter, 
fr~n Mr. Pilsbury’s secession, to December 30, 
1805, when Elder Eliphalet Merrill, a native of 
Stratham, was ordained its pastor, by the Brent- 
wood church, of which the Northwood Baptist 
church is a branch. Since Mf. Merrill's ordina- 
tion he has baptized about 150 persons,in this and 
adjacent towns. About 100 of them were bap- 
tized in the years 1809 & 10, during an extraordi- 
nary excitement among the people.—Obeerrer. 

| 
~ DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 

Twenty second Annual Narrative of Missions 
performed under the direction of the Trus- 
tees of the Missionary Society or Con- 
NECTICUT, principally in 1820, 

OH1IO.—[Continued from page 34.] 


From the Rey. Simeon Woodruff, who has a 
pastoral charge in Tallmadge, no communica- 
tion has been received of a later date than July 
last. By his journal, it appears that he had 
spent nine weeks in the service of the Society, 
part of which was performed in December pre- 
ceding. He observes that several of the Mis- 
sionaries had made ariangements te succeed 
each other in regular tours of two weeks each; 
and that this arrangement was found convenient 
to the Missionaries and agreeable to the peo- 
ple whom they visited. By this means their ap- 
pointments could be more extensively known, & 
morte generally attended by those who wish to 
enjoy the benefit of missionary labors. 

The Rev. John Seward has a pastoral charge 
in Aurora. Between the 25th of October 1819, 
and December Hih, 1820, he spent*iwenty-one 
weeks in the service of the Society. Besides the 
ordinary labors of a missionary, he atteaded the 
meetings of the Synod and of the Presbytery, 
the ordination of Mr. Sullivan, and the de@ica- 
tion of a house of worship in Hudson. He re- 
marks that within the circle of his missionary } 
labors the attention to religion has been greater 
this year than it has in avy year since 1812; 
and if he include the county of Trambull, as 
porbeps he -o t, it bus been grenter and 
more extensive than in any yer since the.Coua- 
necticut Reserve was inhabited by civilized men. 

From the journal of the Rev. Caleb Pitkin, 
who is conrected with the Church and people 
in Charlestown, it appears that he has labored 
for the Missionary Society twenty-seven weeks, 
His first tour commenced the 3d of December, 
1819. The same pleasant and encouraging ap- 
pearances of a religious nature, mentioned by 
other Missionarics, were, to some extent, wit- 
nessed byhim. The monthly concerts for pray- 
er, which he attended, were interesting and re- 
freshing seasons, He found occasien te lament 
the lukewarmness and worldly mindedness of 
some who profess to be the disciples of Christ. 

The Rev. William Hanford has a pastoral 
charge inHudson. In the service of the Society 
he labored twenty-one week:.— Not withstand- 
ing severe bodily infirmities, he succeeded in 
fulfiing, with iew exeeptions, all his appoint- 
ments. Generally speaking the audiences to 
which he preached were atfentive and solemn. 
Judging from appearances he was led to con- 
clude that religion was, on the whole, in a pros-. 
perous state.—Still he could not suppress the 
fear, that the hearts of many of bis apparestly 
serious auditors were yet fixed on the world. Ip 
Hudson he has had the happiness to see a new 
Meeting-house erected, and completed in a hand- 
some stile, and ornamented with a parish bell. 
And, what is still more remarkable, he had the 
pleasure to seé the whole accomplished, even to 
the distribution of the seals, with the most per- 
fect harmony and good feeling. He solicits the 
prayers of Ged’s people, that the Lord would 
pour out his Spirit, and cause the house thus 
happily consecrated to his service, speedily to 
be filled «th his glory. 

No returns have been received from the Rev. 
Jonathan Lesslie, of a later date than August 
22d, 1820. He had spent forty-two weeks in the 
service of the Sogiety, a portion of which was 
performed the preceding year. In one place, in 
the coursevof hie mission, he met with a sect of 
religionists who deny the Divinity and Humani- 
ty of our Lord Jesus Christ, among whom he was 
induced to discuss these prominent doctrines of 
the Christian Faith, and he hoped with ef- 
fect, In the town of Westfield, where he spent 
a-considerable portion of his time, there ‘was an 
extevusive and powerful work of divine grace. 
The house of worship was crowded with solemn 
aud anxious worshippers. The p e appeared 
te hear the word as for eternity. The Thopefal 
subjects of conversion were of every age, from 
12to 63, Their experience led them, most cor- 
dially, to embrace the doctrines of grace. He 
attended a religious confereuce, or preached a 
lecture, 33 evenings out of 35. That good work 
extended itself to other towns in the vicinity, & 
probably constitutes a part of that which has: 
been noticed by other Missionaries, : 

In his tast letter he informs the Beard that he 
had deemed it expedient to request of the Pres- 
bytery a dismission from his pastorat charge in 
Harpersfield, which request was granted, To 
this course he was induced, by the increased 
pecuniary embarrassments which he suffered, in 
conseqaence of the severe illness of his wife, 
and by the hope, that a remeval, to a more sou- 
thern climate, may prove of essential benefit to 
his long afflicted, and, at present, helpless com- 
panion. “It is not his intention immediately 
to leave the service of the society ; and, should 
precoeeney permit, he may take a commission to 

abor in a more southern field. 

Ta Burton is the pastoral ch of the Rev. 
Luther pole ah Hie journal specifies but 
thirteen weeks of missio labor, Daring the 
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ned and convinced sinne to the 
the world. In his vicinity, ’Mistinns 
has-been formed, of which he ign”? § 
of the directors. Under the 
Society, a company i 
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of any denomination, has yet 7 
Since August 1, 1819, he itis spent f 
in the service of the Society, ‘Th, a by 
of. religion around him is very low ovneralay 
viduals have hopefuily teey seat lew 
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The Rev. Abiel Jones pent treme oo 
in missionary labors, between j 
the beginning of May last, His seryi 
principally confined to preaching the sen 
thing materially different from what is de 
by ether Missionaries, who have labored 
same field, is contained in his journal. ’ 

The last communication from the Rer 
as Barr war dated March 27th, 1990, His 
nal specifies only six and a half Weeks miss) 
ary services. His connexion with the church 
Euclid had been dissolved, and an eugas 
made@ with the united congregations of Wog 
and Apple-Creek, in the-county of Wayue 
ther he hadremoved. As his whole tim 
services would be demanded in his pew relaf 
he feit constrained to relinquish any further 
vices for the Missionary Society of Connecti 
By the faithful labors of this Missionary, for 2 
than tep years, under the direction of this 
ety, itis hoped much good has been effe 
the infant settlements of the wilderness, 
that he may find hereafter, that many souls 
given him as the eeals of his ministry, and 
crown of his rejoicing in the ‘day of the 
Jesus. 
The Rev. Amasa Loomis has a past 


nal specifies thisteen weeks of Missionary ] 


Narrative. In a subsequeut communicatien, 
he had labored (or the Society nine weeks, ¢ 
ing the past summer. 


regard to religion,” he observes in his jou 
“ @ very great stupidity prevails here among 
most, while some sigh and mourn for the abog 
ing of iniquity, and six have lately offered tt 
selves to the church, and vew stand propo 
ed. The state of this part of the county,g 
erally, as to morals and religion, is, | thai 
dually improving. Bat infidelity, errueows 
perverse sentiments, and diversified wi 
extensively pievail; and the cause of 
ouswess and piety call alond for faithful } 
ers of the gospel.” In several towns which 
pames,there are te and eco 
ing appearances of approaching good. ‘| he 
begius to whiten for the harvest. 

he Rev. Abraham Scott, performed, for 
Society, fifteen weeks of missionary service, 
tween February 17th, 1819, and March 24, | 
the date of his lastcommunication. The 
among whom he went preaching the gospel, 
greatly oppressed by the pecuniary embart 
ment which overspreads that country. M 
of them are in danger of losing their lands, 
the money they have paid for them, bec 
unable to pay what remains due, Heve 
large popuiation is almosi wholly depender! 
Missionary Societies for the word oflile. He 
too, his labors, for thia Society, were recel 
with many expressions of gratitude. 

The Rav. Lot B. Sullivan, spent five ween 
the service of the Society, chiefty in Herel 
ty. He discevered among the peopie o/ de 
tensive region which he visited, a great s0 
tude to be favored with the labors of Missi 
es. He was ordained to the work of ani 
gelist, and instatled pastor of the church ialy 
in that county, on the 14th of last June. 

The Rev. Kandolph Stone was commis!’ 
to labor, for one year, as a Diissionary. But 
vious to his reception of that commissiO, hea 
received and accepted proposals from the pet 
of Cleaveland and Euclid, to labor #!4 t 
each one third of the time. He commence 
services in these towns eerly in May jast. 
prospects of usefulness, in both places, i. 
tering. In Euclid, ihe imfuences of the 0" 
Spirit have been extensively experience 
bout 50 members have been added to the 
In Cleaveland, the state of things 's ovis 
improving. ‘Till last spriag, that place Y : 
most entirely destitute of a preached 8° 
Since then a church has been orgenise’ 
flourishing village, and it bas been oy " 
sary to eviarge the place of worship ! - , 
house; where now a deep and silent “a 
is generally paid to the preached word: AS 
yet performed no labor for the Mission>*? * a 
The Rev. Matthew Taylor occupiee © 
one weeks in missionary Jabor. | ‘h* 
the country; through whith he traveller 
west of the Connecticut Reserve, <oyrre 
special fevivals of religion. |v most of © 
ces which he visited, no churches are y° = , 
and-except his labors, the people are ‘ o 
the’preached word. He states tbat, " on 
-meetings for religious worship were ¥¢ slid 
ed, and many individuals manifested a§ sa 
to receive instruction, Jp ont wn : 
School was regularly kept, and aitc# 
considerable success. «ted t08 
The Rev. Ahab Jinks was appointe! 7 
sion in Indiana. He commenced eo hag 
that country ia November, 1819. oer 
through the state of Ohio, he performe nae 
bor as a Missionary. At Dayton, nen 
County, in that State, he was red 
preach to the church and congregalin” 4 
place, from whom he sudsequent!y oe 
call to settle with them in the work © int 
try; which call be accepted, aud has 
moved his tamily to that courtry, ig 

The Rev. Hezekiah Hu)! took aco?" 
labor, as a Missionary, in Lonisian® a 
southwestern paits of the a 1819 
commenced his journey Now. ' Fin 
reached Cincinnati the Ist + is 

essing demapd for ministetio! 

; braced opporte! 
neighborhood, he em wbil 
they oecarred, to preach the word, ational 
delayed by the necessary prepa” 44 
eeed on his journey. He @as req’. 
Montgomery, a town about 13 mi ‘citall 
from Cincinpati, At the earnest sonst 

people in that town, after Ci, 
ads, as to the hazard of connate 








which « 


ap 
Patronage of t 
Missionaty Colony, and to “i & tO constitor 


been of thee 


charge in Paynesville. ‘Ihe first part of his je 
five of which ‘were noticed in the last yea 
der date of September 14th, 1220, he states i 
On account of sickyegg 


his family, most of his missionary services we 
performed in the vicinity of Paynesville. 4 


Taitchila 
as I sho 
i Write too 
{ will tell 


sonthero Coustey, at th@season | ®gcia in Anewer fo praycr, thie Lord has sent us religion itself forthe form#? sake, will béthe | AMERICAN EDUCATION®SOCIETY. |. ad 
» oe arrive” thele, teu —_ ee it'in sacl’ @ condition a that | These forms of prayer mast not be suffer- | The Treasurerof the American Education Socie- | » 'a this town, Mr 
tee of physicians, it would aat Go sa » May the Loid reward you athou- | | of relizian in thy viet iyacknowledges the recetpt of the following do- | yeats—Mrs Esther Lilleybr 
ra procetd, he concluded to stop at | sand fold. I trast we shall never forget your | 4% take the place of relizion in gh Cabbie or come asec “ster B Holmes, aged 18 yea 
a" and preach that le. ‘Th kindness, weet days cease to make mention of | “hildren—they must not be allowed to thiok of noe in pies » Sts, widow of the late Me William 
mers ig several mouths, you in our rs.” : “gi e iota 6 kati Bastinis cations cancellingifitdir guilt, A Friend to the Society, . 150} th Charlestown, James R. ton 
. nae . John Mason, Shrewsbury, - 10 Bick ed. 7—In Medford, Mis 
or giving them liberty to sin—but thy must be Letter from Leominster, signed Serah M, 3 na ‘ar Mrs. Mary Fuller aged 
taught by “ line upon line and. precept upon pre- | A friend by Mr.diwer, 5,—A Friend, 1, 6 Mehitable Fowle, aged 88 Ae Mil 
— : cept,” that God requires fromm them the sacrifice | Hillsborough N. i. Bible aud Char. foc, 16 Joho Ruggles, aged in Salem, Mrs F: 
yaibly improved. Bais ered ‘vestly no a ban! ha. aud nothing prevents us | of the heart—and that withemt holiness no one Chiretwnne Widow, be ’ an , ae, Fr | Bryant, of Readiagr ene ete verly, cose is 
tgomery, rom stating t ar . iis : . . : d Obe —In Braintree r A- © 
ing Por Academy a few montlags nd & them but the conviction that they | shall see Him. Richar ear, aged Bee 
ae 


i : ‘ Andrew B. Foster, aud Wm. Woodman fs 5th venretitie® Se Tey 
ete ople to whows he slsiteked. will of course find their Way toecvery mind. We es P 50 cts. each, Recorder premiums, by ‘ae 1 a ee sah ae Se Mertitt, wanda, hy 
ber ie expenses, after the Ist of January, shall barely request our readers to remembe Mr. Eprron—As the season is gpproaching for | Subscriber to the Recorder in Brookline, do, 3 . 


tone om Sa Se co tive of Eugland, and onthe same (ae 
~ : Seri a the commencement of Sabbath Schools,a friend | Gratien Co. N. H. Charitable Socjat 63 aged 48, a native of Fugiand, 1 the me 
ged $0 ite ¢ i Mis na a. that the exertion: and prayers Of a solitary fe- | to the rising generation is solititogs. of obtain- Pas the citihs Cont tution Han nes 4 mia 92 day, Mrs Sasannah, his wife, aged 36; Mi ~~ ws 

pesinning of November last, he recom- | male, who three years ago was mourning that | ing through the. medium of your paper, an an- y zs > Me. Ae 
be? oumey towards the place of his g that 7 . per, 


. : Haskell, daughter of Capt. David. 
: In a letter from P ton N.J. signed M. 5 ead j : if 
ve won not. withéet receiving the | 28% °*® children were growing up in ignorance | "et to the folléwing quenes. * . ew ie. Philagathar, tgne 3 Billerica, Mrs Rebecoa French, wile of the late ( 
7) destina ’ rf 


te nasi } r e : Ebenezer F. aged 82—ln Bath, Mr George 
‘ressions of affection from the people, of the public institutions of religion, have been 1. Cannot some pee = . retiged the man | Female Religious Society, Westhoro,Mass. 1 40 5 ioe aged 92—In Mansfield, Mrs Hanoah 
exp” at solicitations that he would re- | inst i : agement of Sabbath Schools, which would ren- | ajeo, a vest, 2 shirte, 2 cravats, 12 pr. hose. , ae oe in. Maine, Capt. Wil- & 
» earnest solicita instrumenta in rearing a temple of Ged in the | der them of ater general utility ? ae” ; Suow, aged 7a—lo Daldwin, aime, ap 4a . 
tee pecome their permanent pastor and gre 4 Female Graham Society Lynn, 12 liam Davis, late of DeerIsie, Me.—In Assonet, | 
e+ Prayer Meetings, Framingha:n; 14-37 | (Freetown) Mrs Fliza Strobridge, aged 28, wife |), 
ineteectiag ? CharityBox in ae 6a RE, E.Sudbury, 12 of Robert Strobridge, Eeq.—In Washingt ; - i 
_—- generations as well as the present! All this too nyse ; ‘ . . | Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D. : 35 WmA B Ul, aged 45, a Representa y 
ens . ; . ’ 3. Should th. Bible and Hymn Book be princi- | p : ‘lary Ed, Seni m urwell, sge@: 40, & Nepr ' ; ; 
juSTON R ECORDER. without the aid of wealth or powerful friends— pally or exclusively staxied,or should Cate- Sm aschee bacaae Seuleee ot $ .. Congress from Virginia—to Charleston, 3 eal ee 
eee simply by prayer, industry, zeal and persever- | Chisms be committed and recited ? fs & Settee feom Perttané Cornelius Nye, a native of Mass— Verdict ofiu- 
rURDAY, MARCH 3, 1821. ance! How mich then yer ht th a tf 4. What Catechisms are considered most sui- . bade of amas = quest acerdental drowning—On board ship = 
te _— ney : ' ousa - — . ’ i B i mg 
males in oar co ; : a ” | table for youth between the @ge.of 5 acd 10 Charity Box, by Rev. T. Noyes, Needham, } | a o aoe pane fone Batavia to Sel ee 
ye untry, more favorably circum- | years? What for those between the age of 10 Fa a 23, Capt Francis Etliott, of Providence, R d 
yn months since, several disinterested la- | stanced, acComplith by the same effort? Let nd 18? . , i, “yy fir Satay Sa ter ; ¢1—Drowsed, teem-on-beard. sch Morpean DiS aie 
boston, in obedience to acall of Provi- | al] hearthe injunction of Jetovah—* Go nil he 5. Should portions of Scripture be selected, 4 er ime. Name es pasgage from Bath to St re ena Bete: 
warded a donation to an infant church | likewise.” and the number ef chapters or verses limited, of | John Sewall, Esq. Hallowell, - ’ 7 phen Howe, formerly of Dorchester, Mass age 
, to aid in the erection of a suitable should it be left optional with the scholars to re- . 
ait, ‘ 


_ ‘tia : o in ed 67 r Mrs ; ~ 
. i li } ! " . Eben Dole do. 10 18 In I ort! nd, Mr Ch mas I li g, ag , : 
r the public wor ship of God. Two let- , f m Rar ford, Pennsylvania, we . : I r ; 


oat > Sarah, wife of Mr Samuel M. Quiucy, aged 41-—— ~ a 
Jeac. William Eat do. 10 37-In 
learn that thirt 6. When the lessen: are so lengthy, that in “Ti Cuarpciam Fudiees 1» Blandford, Mr Ebenezes Morgan, sged Gems im 
igre Deed received from members of Ghat | '©#"" "8 Y persons have been added to the hearing the whole recited, no time wonld be ’ ’ ; 


‘ No. 10, Merchants Rew $339 85 Sunderland, Mrs Rhoda Whitmore, wife 
voce the donation arrived, from. witch church in that place, under the care of the Rev. | left for explanation anf profilable reinarks, : Monod : late Col Pasay tals saad pata 
ps eaeaace with the (lowing ox: | F. Kinenbydering the pat sero: ant’ tat | cn, how dould they be |g lt nrtnadtarare rate ha he Trarur | Willamsbong, Sime Eleaser, wile ofc Tama 
Tye fist ie frou the lady who-so affect. [several towns inv the vicinity are sharing the  distribated? tod Penetuwate erfor Forergn Missions received last week, in 80 | Bullard, aged 31—Ia Northampton, Mise Fanmy 
yerided the deplorable spiritual condi- blessings of a revival, May the Lord contiane _ 8. Th many places the school eloses with sing- Doliare, rs res applied ra thins chit ts Ciark, daugbter of Mr Calvin C. aged 17. ‘ 
iy part of Virginia in which she lived, in totriamph gloriously, and make his power and | ing, should the children be encodraged to join in 


- ‘ ’ In Keene, Mr. Joab Pond, aged 64. 2 -§ 
Board which are most in needvef péconiaty ald. }- . Giaees 
vgitlished in the Third Report of the A- glory knowp in this ** valley of dry bones” also. this exercise? Have we not reason to apprehend iaky ee Mrs. [iwzanere D. Nason, wile i 


reer that their mosiec is often but a “‘ solemn sound up- SAVINGS BANK FOR FUFL. of Capt. Benjamin Nason, of Saco, deceased ; and ig 
fjacation Society. nue’ tate ah ‘ st op a thoughtless tongue”? Those gbntlemen disposed to favor the Gesien daughter of John Dillingham, jun. of Sandwich. 
ahall Lexpreas the feelings of my own St iNO. communication a 


: 9. Are irequent meetings of the Instractors and éf a Savthes Monk to aid the Pacer in the tows of She died very suddenly, sitting in her chair, on 
v.and those of my joyful, grateful friends from the “ Boston Daily Adv.” on the subject of | Instructresses beneficial. ie “or the morning of the 15th ult. aged 47. She was 


, Boston in providing their own fuel, to go inte ope- gs , tional 
vse! soon should f fill my sheet if! were the Thea/re,as at present managed at these “ head Would some person who has ascertained the | ration the ensuing month, are requested to meet a member of the Calvinistic Congtega 


inci . na . ‘ ‘hureb in Sandwich ; and though cailed et an 
: : uarters of zood priaciples.”” W . | best method of conducting these schools, answer | , States Court- ® » 7 t C ° 
ut ail te expressions of gratitude that I q De gt P " — be oup the above questions, he will greatly oblige a ran mise t se hati poten: Fe oberg unexpected moment, hat gone, we trust tos bet- 
pected, it is presumed, of any intention to en- Fashice i, al “s — at 30 4 Prag: r ‘ — ter world. Oeatmeemnionted, 
courage an amusement, which in the style of its It ld eratif 4 doub \ 1 pe dk . . aig tae 4 “ ~ ee ones! | A. sail-boat was overset on Sabbath afternoon 
would gratify us, and doubtless all ourrea- | thereon as may ey ey expedient. last, in our harbor, and Stephen Taylor, of Rum- 
dors too, as well as this “friend of Zion,” if Saturday P. M. March 3. ford, Maine, and John Valkman, of Plymouth, 
some one, whose experience and deep reflection . mike a . | both lads, were drowned. ‘I'wo others were pick- 
Ny ‘ (The Rev. Mr. Merritt, of Lynn, will preach | ed up'by a boat from town. 
render him competent, would take hold of the hefore the Missionary Society of the Methodist ee 
subject in good earnest, and show the publichow | Church in America, to-morrow evening, at the DR. SPRINGS SERMON 
Htuti 8 &,. », | Chapel in Broomfields Lane. Exercises to com- .< ade npc I 
to render the fnstitution of Sabbath Schools in | 1s nie a f le by S. T. ARM- 
. . |; mence at half past six o'clock, Afterwhigh a UST received, and for sale by 5. 1. : 
the highest degree useful. That it maybe made collection will be taken to aid the funds of the stron, No. 50, Combill—A SERMON, de- 
a most efficient ** helper” in the cause of religion | Society. livered before the New- England Society of the 
and morality there is no question—but how ?— Wednesday Evening Lecture. poe! weds rad sche Sag eller Boe sal 
: th— > -StreetC = embd - eing S : 
| There are evident defects in the system at pre- tgs sateen — StreetChurch ~ Preacher enw it> ak oo aa Landing of the Pilgrims at Ply- 
sent generally adopted in the country Sabbath < pay month. By GARDINER SPRING, D.D. Price 25 cts 
schools, else that system would not have been LATE FROM SPALN. Aiso, The LIFE OF if <pry" oe a ee 
snbjected to so many modifications in the same Gazettes and verbal accounts to the middle of ne of tee ie aes East Gtosd edition i Br 
7 the Ren Sma ne ID So a 206 < Py 
school at successive seasons, as we know to have January have been received from Sy ain. Span cdkeam enbiiaas ge 50 oar BOOKS AT 
, , : ish affairs generally remained tranquil.--The true | °° “O's :  Raingy Ma: 
been adopted. And if any one will poiat out q friends of the Constitution were increasing; and REDUCED PRICES. arch & 
remedy for these defects—such a remedy ae will 


no exigency had occurred to require am extra Broadcloths and Black Bombazines. 
secure increasing popularity to the schools and 


eall of the Cortes, as anticipated. Most of the j ILLIAM G. LAMBRKT, No. 47, Market- 
prevent their wheels from dragging so heavily as | ices were filled by the Patriotic candidates, Sireet, has just received a fresh assort- 


they now do, he will render a very essential ser- and compla # on thet score had ceased The | nent of Biack and Blue Broadcloths and Cassie 


bp 


least, Is it not thea m coved Game ' 
to “ obs littl Phnerense] | ive? A vat ore blessed to give than to re- 
in ae care; the morals of the peo- | ° 2 iety of reflections have rushed on 
rhe attention to religious iustitutions, oar minds while perusing and preparing these 
wna te 


Be eg 


les ;, | Wilderness, obtaining a worthy Pastor, and pro- | 2- How many scholars spowld be assigned to 
Cia thor - (Te De caieeds * viding instructions for hundreds asian oot each Teacher ;—and huw ndeh time allotted to 
pat ve -~ ptt - _ e 











# The Reward of Well Doing. 


werequested to. I really could wish if 
»pssible, that all the benevolent ladies, 
ye contributed to our relief, could wit- 
is ears of joy which P have seen shed at 
senery or recollection of their kindness. fe ; : , 
. wr garity,” i it- 
sadsatwe oe three ladividesls. Cal, W. and vulgar: y,” which according to this writ 
er, now reigns upom the stage, form a pleasant 
: recreation to ourrefined and tasteful fellow citi- 
jr 40 years—a man highly esteemed, , 
é zens, we sincerely regret the lax tone of moral 
i hr piety, yes, ardent—(I am now : RL be Gs 
, j fee\ing which is thereby indicated ; but we can 
iy his bed, for he is literally groaning un- ithe th the 1 _ ! 
i v 
ie veighty load of age, lameness and many — ore Arp thi hig eine tC ae 
ih? ; entertainment, nor the cool reflections that fol- 
ties,) is praying most earnestly for you, : . 
low it. We have never been credulous enough 
to believe what has been a thousand times assert- 
ed with unblushing assurance, that “ the stage 
forms an excelient school of morals”—we should 
as soon think of taking lessons on “ equal rights” 
; in the palace ofthe Grand Sei . 
mh, | can say with old Simeon, Lord, now rhe f , ha? oe Delia 0 
Ps, ii scan tanduh’ de taie iad nature of virtue from the Prince of Pandemoni- 
“4 RAC a1) P . 
ae seen thy salvation 0 aie + nu um. But we had hardly supposed that the truth Sonate fri Constitution had arrived at Ca Bomb 
ice ; y sal _ at | may have ‘ : ‘co ; Spanish Mga Consiiiulion nad ajrived at ( a- ates, itd and varrow blatk Bomba- 
Nex’ son epared to the last, that I may leave oye Sue Oe eee ase suddenly from | vice to the church, to the rising generution,and | diz, with four millions of specie dollars. Some mrs Pc toe nor Sig Awe March 3. 
ej me stectincay of the sieddnaes allie ; the lips of those who regard tic enemies of the to hi: country. ofthe Spanish writers appeared to have condem- | - “ : - a 
ame he loved, adorabl y ’ | stage as bigots and religiogs enthusiasts. Here ene ned the policy of the new tariff, by which almost FRESH hEGHORNS. 
ne ab sisres, Gsorable name 6 (aa eaee ee we have a frank confession of what has been of- % A Constant Reader" ic informed, that while | every species of foreign manufactures are pro y ILLIAM G. LAMBERT 7 Market Street, 
ade wtaccent that shall quiver on my expiring 3 4 6 ta | We higbiy ereve his sea? arciect fut hibited from being legally imported into Spain ; has just received 2 Cases Leghorn Bhn- 
prop pe.” Then, he says, * tell our benefactres- ten asserted, and as often denied—that “ it is ely app is Zeal against intemperance, | snd there were strong indications that the pro- netts, No’s. 30 to 50, which will be sold very low. 


strong advocates, involves “ gross indelicacy,” 
*“licentious allusions and expressions,” * open 
and obtrusive impurity.” If the * obscenity” 
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wiff-an elder, a pillar in thé ohurch 


ithe donors, that not one of you may be 
muting when God maketh up his jewels; 
meitedly has he broke out in language 
ts-" 0 if | may be spared to see and hear 
lowe dedicated to the worship of the great 








mt fiat | feel grateful—ne—that is too celd an impossible that any of either sex should hear so | 2"4 periectly accord with him in our views of its | yjbition would induce measures injurious to the | yfarch 3, “ ep2m. March 3. 


= much of this vile ribald d ! . | batefulness and brutality, yet there are so many | manufacturers, intended to be benefited by it, ; i 
oneal ssion of my feelings—tell them f hope and idle ana . ee aoa per . incotrectuesses in the style, and so little origi- | 294, at the same time, increase the number of Improvement of the Mind with Questrons. 
eta Sab onal te AB ott y sp cency an vice, Rms ais contrabandis/s. Cint. AMES LORING, has just Published and for 
of fi o will be worth enjoying.” Alk the time he repeated every night, without having their | ™#/ity in the matter of his communication as to SPANISH TREATY. Sale at his BootStore, No. 2, Cornhill, price 
ful pres ks, the tears fow dates his venerable face hearts in some degree tainted” —and this confes- os 06 to the disagreeable necessity of rejecting The a a Be dice nee man sie commeee fibpenta tell bound pat. S35. centa in mnie = 
. which Mi. also ’ | sion too comes from one who declares that-“+the- } it- And we would here remark gs oe the tas * 
ret at ‘ explesses her thanks with tears. 








4 x : : concetned.” that a vi , States and Spain, concludedin Washington, Feb. 
The wehild, our minister, is here aleo, and as atrical representations may become valuable as <a FS Wipe Sr etch @ chatetter cas 
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By this Treat The Improvement of an enn Isaac 
; a a : 22, 1819, by a large majority, y this Treaty, | Wars, D. D. to which are &dded, slions @- 
thowed him your letter, he said,‘ § amusements which serve to keep the mind in | pever be put down by declamation—but only by ‘ : 


both the Floridas are ceded to the U. S. and pro- dapted to the Work; tor the use of Schools and 
ned, tite too. health and whose influence is salutary so far as | @ sort of reasoneng that man must feel, and by the | yjsion is made for indemnifying the American Academies. > 
servi 


Hell tol! ; they awaken the social feelings... Much united reselution of all the friends of God and | citizens for spoliations. The claims ef our citi- Dr. Johnsen’s Recommendation. 

‘Jtellyou what we are now doing. We 8s. etn a8 We , 0103 - ‘ : . 
bh 2d, : - re tt : i. : . zens are said to be 910 in number, of which 142 ‘Few books have been perused by me with 
Tbes medourselves into a spinning society ; ee eee See Wy thie writer to | goed order, to set the wang “t ries ae only have furnished statements averaging 52,000 | J eater pleasure than Dr. Watts’ [mprovement 
uspe Viljoin us who could not belong to our decency and manly virtue, and his abhorrence | prove to the world, that it is possible to live 1 & 


os SS ‘ dollars each, forming an aggregate of 6,334,000 of the Mind ; of which the radical principles 
% wy. Each member is to spin enough for of “‘vile ribaldry,” we must put kim down at once | Without rum and brandy, If ardent spirits were 


dollars.—If the others average in this proportion, may iydeed be found im Locke's Conduet of the ¥ 
«Ae % ". We buy our flax cheap for money, as a mere quack in morals—for with a very small | utterty banished from the sideboards of the bet- the grand total will be 47,324,000 dollars; The Understanding ; but they are so expanded and 


: ; . fa States agree to jempify the claims of ¢ im the merit 
m, bist ‘cloth will purchase materials for our thare ef reading and reflection, he must have | ter part of the community, the dramshops ist our ee ee verano ramiéed by Waits, sete Contes on Bie he 


ar ; the American Citizens for Spanish spoliations to | or, work in the highest degree useful and ; 'eas- 
those and pay the workmen.* Until | learned before this time that an already putrid country would half of them be abandoned in a | the amount of five millions of dollars only.—So ing. Whoever has the care of instructing others 
mind your kind donation, ull appeared sore on the body,such as a Theatre is in commu- | single year. 


that ifthe preceding statement of the amount a may be charged wit deficiency in his duty if 
i i fe) ‘ lai is correct, the appropriation wi . . ” e s 
“sed. Nothing had been done to the nity, is mot to be cured by plasters. Wee shail those claus ts core PPro’ this book is not recommended.” Dr. Jehnson 


. STATE OF THE COLLEGES, cover only about a seventh part ofthem. . These | 744, of Dr. Watts. 
: more than a year, and no cheering ae ea remarks pn a future opportunity. To the Editor of the Recorder, claims are to be decided, on, by three‘ Commis- Ne The above volume contains the whole of 
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POET’S CORNER. 


HYMN FOR SAILORS. 
By rar Rev. G. Pococxe, Bristos, (Enc.) 
une, ** Blow ye the trumpet, Blow,” with mo- 
dulations. : 
Yo! Yo! what ship lads, yo! 
To what Port are you bound, 
Come heave about or know 
You soon will be aground. 
e Rocks of Death are just ahead, 
iAnd your lee shore lies strew’d with dead. 
Though pleasant seems your cruize 
And all be emooth and fair, 
Perhaps while there you booze, 
Euroclydon draws near, 
With whirlwinds fierce to sweep your deck 
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P " Aud gorge yon whirlpool with the wreck. 


Then keep a good look out, 
And mind your soundings well; 
I fear you're near about, 
The shelving gulf of hell. 

And if you founder on those shoals, 


Down goes your all, ny precious souls. 


The winds are in God's fist ; 
The ocean in his hand : 

None can the storms resist ; 
None can his waves withstand. 


© His lightnings rend the Pine and Oak, 


: And shiver navies at a stroke. 


Hear, then, a Pilot’s word, 
And shun the lubber’s lot ; 
Rise! call upon the Lord, 

So that you perish not. 


' + Your God will back the wind and tide, 


And bring you up a’ starboard side. 


MISCELLANY. 
On the Stage as an amusement. 
Extracted from a popular treatise on this subject, 


If it be considered as an amusement it 











BY is improper, and not such as any Christian 


» may lawfully use. 


Here we must begin 
by laying it down as a fundamental princi- 
ple, that all men are bound supremely to 


| Jove, and habitually to serve God; that is 


to say, to take his law as the rule, and his’ 
glory as the end, not of one, bat of all 
their actions. 

Now, we glorify God by cultivating ho- 
ly dispositions, aud doing pious and useful 
actions. Recreation is an intermission of 
dutv, and is only necessary because of our 
weakness; it must be some action indiffer- 
ent in its nature, which becomes lawful 
and useful from its tendency to refresh 
the mind, and invigorate it for duties of 
more importance. The use of recreation 
is precisely the same as the use of sleep ; 
though they differ in this, that there is but 
ene way in which sleep becomes sinfal, 
viz. by excess, whereas there are ten thou- 
sand ways in which recreations become so. 
It is needless to produce passages of Scrip- 
ture to verifiv the above assertion con- 
cerning our obligation to glorify God. It 
is the language of the whote, and is parti- 
cularly applied to indifferent actions by 
the apostle Paul, 1 Cor. x. 13. ‘ Wheth- 
er therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoev- 
er ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 

if there were on the minds of men in gen- 
eral, a just sense of this their obligation, 
stage-plays, nay, and a thousand other a- 
musements now in use, would never have 
been heard of. ‘The truth is, the need of 
amusement is much less than people com- 
monly apprehend, and, where it is not ne- 
cessary, it must be sinfal. Those who 
stand in need of recreation may be divid- 
ed into two sorts, such as are employed in 
bodily labor, and such as have their spirits 
often exhausted by study and application 
of mind. As to the first of these, a mere 
cessation from labor is sufficient for re- 
freshment, and indeed of itself gives great 
pleasure, unless when the appetites are 
inflamed and irritated by frequent sensual 
gratifications ; and then they are importu- 
nately craved, and become necessary to fill 
the intervals of work. Of thissort very 
few are able to afford so expensive a re- 
creation asthe stage. And even as to the 
other, viz. these whose spirits are ex- 
hausted by application of mind, only a ve- 
ry small number of them will chase the 
diversion of the stage, for this very good 
reason, that social converse and bodily 
exercise, will answer the purpose much 
better. Indeed, if we consider the just 
and legitimate end of recreations, and 
compare it with the persons who most fre- 
quently engage in them, we shall find, 
that ninety-nine of every handred are 
such as do not need recreation at all. Per- 
haps their time lies heavy upon their 
hands, and they feel an uneasiness and im- 
pxtience under their present state; but 
this is not from work, but from idleness, 
and from the emptiness and unsatisfying 
nature of the enjoyments,which they chase 
with so mach eagerness, one after another, 
vainly seeking from them that good which 
they do not contain, and that satisfaction 
which they cannot impart. 

But further, the stage is an improper, 
that is to say, an uolawfal recreation to all 
without exception, because it consumes too 
much time. This is a circumstance which, 
however little impression it may make up- 
on those who find their time often a bur- 
den, will appear of the greatest moment 
to every serious Christian. In proportion 
as any man improves in holiness of heart, 
be increases in usefulness of life, and ac- 
quires a deeper and stronger sense of the 
worth and valoe of time. To spend an 
hour uoprofitably, appears te such a per- 
son a greater crime, than to many the com- 
mission of gross sin. And, indeed it ought 
to. appear very heinous in the eyes ef 
those who believe the representation giv- 
en by our Lord Jesus Christ, of his own 
procedure at the day of judgment, “ Cast 
ye the vnpnorirans# servant into outer 
darkness, where there shall be weeping & 
wailing and gnashing of teeth.” Matt. 
xxv. 39. Mark this, ye lovers of plea- 
sure, ye sons of gaity and mirth, who ima- 
gine you are sent into the world for no 


higher end ihan yeur own entertai ; 
and, who, if you are free from, or able ble 


any how to palliate your grosser 
er once refi¢ct on the heavy ac 
gainst yop of wasted time. 
But Hie stage is not merely an 
table consumption of time, it is further im- 


- 
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prope? as a recreation, because it agitates 
the passions too violently, and interests 
too deeply, so as, in some cases, to bring 
people into a real, while they behold an 
imaginary distress. 
end of recreation, will enable us to judge 
rightly of this. It is to refresh and invig- 
orate the mind.—Therefore when, instead 
of rest, which is properly called relaxa- 
tion of mind, recreations are used, their 
excellence consists in their being, not on- 


Keeping in view the 


ly a pleasant, butan easy exercise of the 
intellectual powers. Whatever is difhi- 


cult, and either requires or causesra strong 


application of mind, is contrary to their 
intention. Now itis plain, that, dramatic 
representations fix the attention so very 
deeply, and interest the affections se very 
strongly, that, in a little time, they fatigue 
the mind themselves, and however eagerly 
they are desired and followed, there are ma- 
ny serious and useful occupations, in which 
men will continue longer, without exbaust- 
ing the spirits,than in attending the theatre. 
Indeed, in this respect they are wholly 
contrary to what should be the view of eve- 
ry Christian. He ought to set bounds to,and 
endeavor to moderate his passions as much 
as possible, instead of voluntarily and unne- 
cessarily exciting them. The human pas- 
sions, since the fall, are all of them but too 
strong ; and are not sinful on account of 
their weakness, but their excess and mis- 
application. This is so generally true, 
that it hardly admits of an exception; un- 
less it might be counted an exception, 
that some vicious passions, when they gain 
an ascendancy, extinguish others which 
oppose their gratification. For though 
religion is consistent throughout, there are 
many vices, which are mutually repugnant 
to, and destructive of, each other. But 
this exception has little or no effect upon 
the present argument. 

Now the great care of every Christian, 
is to keep his passions and affections with- 
in due bounds, and to direct thea, to their 
proper objects. With respect to the first 
of these, the chief influence of theatrical 
representations upon the spectator, is to 
strengthen the passions by indulgence ; for 
thare they are all exhibited in a lively 
manner, and such as is most fit to commu- 
nicate the impression. As to directing 
them to their proper objects, it will be al- 
terwards shown that the stage has rather 
the contrary effect: inthe mean time, it 
is sufficient to observe, that it may be done 
much more effectually, and much more 
safely another way. 

This tendency of plays to interest the 
affections, shows their impropriety as a 
recreatior. on another accodnt. It shows 
that they Inust be exceeding liable to a- 
buse by excess, even supposing them in a 
certain degree tobe innocent. It is cer- 
tain there is no life more unworthy of a 
man, hardly any more criminal ina Chris- 
tian, than a life of perpetual amusement, 
a life where no valuable purpose is pursu- 
ed, but the intellectual faculties wholly 
employed in purchasing and indulging sen- 
sual gratifications. It is also certain that all 
of as are by nature too much inclined thus 
to.live to ourselves, & not toGod. There- 
fore, where recréations are necessary, a 
watchful Christian will particularly be- 
ware of those that are insnaring, and, by 
being too grateful and delicious, ready to 
lead to excess. ‘This discriminating care 
and caution, is just as much the duty of a 
Christian, as any that can be named. Tho’ 
it is immediately conversant enly about 
the temptations and incitements to sin, and 
not the actual commission of it, it becomes 
a duty directly binding, both from the 
command of God, and the necessity of the 
thing itself. ‘ Watch and pray, that ye 
enter not into temptation.” Matt. xxvi. 
41. says our Saviour to all his discipies ; 
and elsewhere * What I say unto you, I say 
unto all, Watch.” Mark xiii. 37. And the A- 
postle Paul to the same purpose, “ See 
then that ye walk circumspectly, not as 
fools, but as wise, redeeming the time be 
cause the days are evil.” Eph. v. 15. 
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FRANCE. 


Extracts from « Review of ** Williams on Events 
in France since 1815.”—Oh. Obs. Aug. 1820. 


Remarks on the Bible Society of Paris. 


This, we regret to say, is as yet confin- 
ed to Protestants ; but we trust jt may have 
the happy effect of making that small but 
respectable part of the community distin- 
guished instruments in effecting a general 
revival gf religion among their country- 
men. It has already drawn into nearer 
contact, and into the Christian competition 


.afgeod works, the Calvinistic and Luth- 


eran chorches of the capital, and has been 
actively engaged in discovering and sup- 
plying the wants of theProtestants through- 
out the kingdom. It has brought to light 
many insulated communities of that faith, 
which, from their smallness and poverty, 
have been unable to maintain a ler, or 
to procure copies of the sacred books}*and 
it has afforded them encouragement to fi- 
delity and perseverance, while it has sup- 
plied them with the word of life. And is 
ittoo much to hope, that the Reforma- 
tron, which was first produced by the 
translation of the Scriptures, should now 
be extended by their general distribution ; 
or that the various Protestant:communi- 
ties scattered throughout France, and 
“* preserved as it were amidst the embra- 
‘ces of flames,” should return the instruc- 
tion now afforded them, by a purer exhi- 
bition of the truth in their own faith and 
practice? There is, indeed, too much rea- 
son to apprehend that the French Protes- 


| tant churches have felt the deadening in- 


fluence of the revolutionary convulsion, 
and that a wide deviation from their an- 
cient purity of doctrine, and a consequent 


‘| Jenguor in all their spiritual exercises and 


have been some of its lamentable. 
ruits. Their number is estimated ata 
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piety which glowed with such fervoul tm. 
their earlier days, we might hope that 
they would prove. “ the little leaveo 
which should jeaven the whole mass” of 
that vast population. ; 

It isno small security for the favourable 
and zealous operations of tfis Bible Socie- 
ty, that itis under the conduct of the Mar- 
quis de Jaucourt, a peer of France, and 
who is in the confidence of the king. This 
nobleman is not only the ornamental head 
of the institution on great occasions, bat a 
constant and active attendant upon the 
labours of its committee ; and is not less 
distinguished by his general character, 
than by his jast conception of the proper 
objects of such a society. He is ably sup- 
ported in this good cause by Cuvier, the 
distinguished naturalist, and Professor 
Kieffer; who are both too well known to 
need any commendation of ours. 


ae 


Charity Schools in France. 


“In the beginning of 1816, a Society 
was formed in Paris, entitled ‘ La Societe 
pour instruction Elementaire.’? It is 
composed of a great number of voluntary 
subscribers, and ifs administrative council 
consists of some of the most distinguished 
characters in France, not only in the walks 
of literature and science, but of politics 
and political economy. Several intelli- 
gentindividuals had been sent to study the 
modes of education prevailing in Great 
Britain, Flolland,and Switzerland. ‘Those 
which prevail in this country under the 
names of Bell and Lancaster, obtained a 
decided preference; and from a careful 
consideration of the details and effects of 
both, they have framed a system combin- 
ing the excellences and avoiding the de- 
fects which they judged to belong to them 
respectively, and to which they have giv- 
en the general and appropriate designa- 
tion of *Le Systeme de Enseignement 
Mutuel.? Upon the whole, it partakes 
rather more of the Bell than of the Lan- 
castersystem. In consequence, however, 
of the close attention with which some of 
the ablest nen in France have been watch- 
ing its progress, it has undergone a varie- 
ty of important changes ; and has certain- 
ly been carried to a higher degree ef per- 
fection in its mechanical arrangements, 
and its general discipline, than with us. It 
has also been successfully extended to « b- 
jects, which in this country we have as yet 
scarcely considered as within its range— 
io instruction, for example, in certain use- 
ful branches of practical geometry. The 
attention which is paid to the preparation 
of elementary books, is also worthy of 
notice. The first talents in France are put 
in requisition, with the view ef framing 
them with a complete adaptation to the 
state of those for whose use they are in- 
tended; and in order to counteract the 
moral and political evils existing in France, 
and to produce opposite tendencies. They 
have even gone so far as to endeavour to 
get possession of that channe! of access to 
young minds, the popular music ; and they 
mean to prepare songs inculeating moral 
and loyal sentiments, adapted to popular 
tunes; under an idea that the people, be- 
ing taught such songs when young, will 
more readily use them in after life, than 
they will those immoral and less loyal pro- 
ductions, which are now in common use 
This is mentioned only as an instance of the 
range which their solicitude for the right 
education of the community has taken. 

“‘Under the patronage of this Society, 
schools have now been instituted with 
great success, and on one uniform model, 
in all the departments of France ; and they 
are multiplying rapidly, being supported 
by the whole influence of the government, 
and even by the public money, when ne- 
cessary. 

** In every school-house that is erected, 
is a bust of the King as its founder, and as 
the father of his people, to whom they are 
indebted for these and other blessings of 
peace and paternity. The labours of the 
day begin and end with prayers, in which 
all may unite, and which always include 
one for the king. And one day is especial- 
ly set apart for religions instruction, when 
the cures, and Protestant ministers also, 
attend to catechise their respective flocks. 

“ The goverament manifest their cordi- 
al desire to extend the blessings of educa- 
tion universally, by their having, further, 
instituted schools in every regiment, and 
on board of every national vessel, not 
merely for the young, but also for the un- 
educated adults. 

The council of the society publishes 
regularly a periedical work, entitled 
‘Journal d’Education,’ in which they in- 
sert their own proceedings, and the sub- 
stance of the Reports received from the 
provmces, together with a great variety of 
most useful suggestions on the subject of 
education.” 


State of the Catholic Church in France. 


Amidst the horrors of the revolution, 
the Gallican Catholic chureh was fora 
time entirely overthrown ; not only were 
her endowments confiscated, but for sever- 
al years her alters were defaced, her 
churches converted into warlike maga- 
zines, her worship suspended, and her 
priesthood driven into banishment, or sub- 
jected to the most cruel persecutions. Af- 
ter the establishment of Bonaparte’s su- 
premacy. that church wae restored to her 
pastoral functions, but not to her former 
power and splendour: she now appeared 
but as the faded image of her ancient 
greatness, and seemed chiefly valued asa 
convenient instrament of state policy. 
Her restoration was accompanied by what 
| be termed the, desecration of the 
‘* Messe du Midi,” one of her most solema 
services. This ceremony was made to 
give way to a religie-military parade, 
which still continues to usurp its place 
The soldiers enter the church under arms,. 
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open to the grand altar: Gne sentinel 
stands at the centre of that alter; and on 
each side of the choir the officers are dis- 
posed in pews. Shortly after.these dispo- 
sitions bave been made, their own chap- 
lain appears to utter a few short prayers 
in a low tone, and to consecrate the ele- 
ments; the band, which had retired be- 
hind the alter, furnishing the music for the 
singing, and playing during the intervals 
some of the popular airs of the day. Ail- 
most the only devotional act exhibited 
takes place at the elevation of the host, 
when the officers bend the knee for a mo- 
ment, the sentinel presents arms (his com- 
panions all the while continuing motion- 
less and covered,) and a few responses 
close the whole. Half an heur is suffi- 
cient for this service and ite previous ar- 
rangements, and this time seems to have 
been the maximum which the Emperor 
and his cfficeis could spare for the wor- 
ship even of the God of battles, From 
such a restoration there was little to be 
expected; and still less, perhaps, from the 
conduct, since the return of Louis XVIII, 
of many of the bisheps and priests who 
have signalized themselves by the revival 
of some of the worst parts of the exploded 
mummery and superstitious observances 
of the Catholic worship. In these ill-judg- 
ed preceedings, as weil as in their extrav- 
agant notions of the papal power and in- 
fallibility, they have been opposed ‘by a 
small, but growimg, body of Jansenists be- 
longing to the Galliean charch, and by the 
general feeling of the nation, whose con- 
tempt they excite. In short, the means 
which they pursue to restore, are the 
most likely to crush the Catholic religion 
in France. The enlightened state of the 
public mind in that country calls aloud for 
the establishment of a more rational wor- 
ship; and if the bishops of the Gallican 
church knew her best interests, they 
would come forward to abjure those un- 
scriptural peculiarities of their system, 
which have so long been the scoff of the 
infidel and the stumbling-block of the faith- 
ful; they would present the religion of the 
Gospel, not as a religion of form and cere- 
mony, but as a religion of the heart, a reli- 
gion of motives, calling into its service the 
understanding and the affections. A church 
thus sound in doctrine, and pure in wor- 
ship, would present the best barrier, not 
only against infidelity and vice, but against 
all error, speculative or practical, and ev- 
en against those civil and political excess- 
es which have been the source of so much 
public and private suffering. 
——D - >) iia 
DISSERTATIONS—No. VIII. 
—— For the Recorder. 

Does the doctrine of universal salvation result 

from the serrpture doctrine of divine bengvolence? 

From the Scriptures we learn that God is be- 
nevolent. ‘This amiable attribute. or rather this 
sum ofall the attributes of Deity, secures, in the 
progress and consummation of the divine oper- 
ations, the greatest possible sum of happiness to 
intelligent beings. 

It becomes therefore an object of interesting 
inquiry—Jn whal manner is the great design of 
supreme benevolence accomplished? The word 
and providence ef God furmish the answer. By, 
consulting these, we learn, what indeed oar lim- 
ited capacities and imperfect judgment would 
not have anticipated, that 2 great mass of evil 
and suffering, of transgression and punishment, 
is comprised in a system, planned and executed 
by Infinite Benevolence. Should our inquisi- 
tiveness demand how these can be consistent 
with perfect benevolence, the fact of their exis- 
lenee proves the consistency, and silences forev- 
er every objection. 

The law of God is a transcript of his own 
moral perfections, and is therefore a law of infi- 
nite benevelence. The penalty of this law sub- 
jects the trangressor toa punishment commeosur- 
ate with the demerit of sin—a punishment con- 
sisting in the loss of all happiness and the endu- 
rance of misery forever. 

The question is therefore reduced simply to 
this—is it benevolent for God to execute his 


_law? or m other words, may a God of infinite 


benevolence frame and execute an infinitely be- 
nevolent law? 

It cannot be doubted that God loves in a pe- 
culiar mannet, all holv beings, and will manifest 
this love. How can he manifest his peculiar 
love to them, but by an abhorrence of the char- 
acter of sinners? How can he exhibit this ab- 
hortrence, but by a difference of treatment? 
How can he treat them differently, but by de- 
priving them of happiness, i. e. by punishment? 
Should God therefore cease to frown ou sin and 
sinners, he would not only hese the love and con- 
fidence of all holy beings, but all distinction 
between virtue and vice would be obliterated ; 
the uprightuess of his character would be lost; 
the jastice of hisgovernmeat would be abolish- 
ed: the stability of his throne would be shaken, 
frightful anarchy would reign triumphantJand 
every vestige of benevolence be blotted from the uni- 


verse. 
pie renienni: 


Schools in England. 


Mr. Brougham stated the number of childen in- 
structed inEngland,exclusive of those at endowed 
schools, at 490,000, or aboyt ene-t 
of the population. If 154,000 were added for 
the endowed schools, and 11,000 for those in- 
structed by other means, the Whole would be 
655,000 children, or about one-fourteenth or fif- 
teenth part of the population. Deducting 53,000 
for children placed at dame’s schools, the av- 
erage ofchildren having the means of education 
would be one in sixteen. But to form a correct 
estimate of the number to be educated, the chil- 
dren between seven and thirteen years of age 
must be taken at one tenth of the popula- 
tion. Previous to the year 1803, only 456,000 
were placed in the way of education ; that is, on- 
ly the twenty-first part of the population. On 
the whole, Mr. Brougham considered this as one 
of the worst educated nations in Europe prior to 
that period. In Scotiand he found, in twelve 
counties, the proportion to be one to nine; in 
Wales, one to twenty; before 1803, it was one 
totwenty-six. In France, till lately, the ave- 
rage, was ouly one thirty-fifth of the population ; 
but if education proceeded im that country as it 
had done of late, there would soon be not one 
uneducated person in it. In Switzerland, the 

roportion was one to ten; so thatin that coun- 

ty, there is not one person in sixty who cannot 
read and write. In England, taking the endow- 
ed and unendowed schools as befoet, tea adding 
50,000 for children belonging to persons who 
have the means of paying, and 100,000 placed at 
Sunday Schools, the total would beabeut 700,400 
children, a about two millions ofthe ‘ 
lation c for. Middlesex, Mr. oak: 
ham stated, was three times worse off than avy 
other cour d, and more deficient ow 

world, the average be- 
forty-six. Lon. Ch, Observer. 
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the de wee or py ge of script 
Bogatsky’s Golden 

God, lam what I age 
castom on these occasion, 
liar exposition on the 


6, to make a short 


and then uttered the f, i 
} quy :-—** T am not what tot. be! " ire 
imperfect and deficient ! Jj ts 
tobe! 1 * abhor what is evil, 
to what is good !"—I am not 
Seon, soon, | shall 
mortality all sin 

1am not what I ough; 
be, aa 1% I hope to 
not what [ once was—a s} i 

and I can heartily join with a, ae 
knowledge! By the grace of God J a ; 
Let us pray !"—[ Episcopal Magazine i 
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China.—An official gazette is 
na, which is considered as th 
ment in every matter conne 
ligion, laws, manners, an 
try. No article appears 
been submitted to the ins 
and having received his 
ble can be added to it. viati Ota sy 
rule would incur a cevere punithmesr {rom thi 
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an officer in a court of justice, wig hese: 
ployed in the post office, suffered dete 
ing published some false intellize,,-,._; 
medium of this gazetie. Tite season 
the’ judges, in passing sentence eae ny 

arty culpable had been wanting a oe = 

is imperial majesty. ‘The gazette of Chi 
comprehends documents relative to 4)j th 
lic affairs of that vast empire ; also extra : pu 
all the memoirs and petitions which nag 
presented to the sovereign, with his answers. , 
ders, and favors granted to the mandarin, a) 
the people. It appears every day, makine 
pamphlet of 60 or 70 pages.—{ Ch, dre 
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The follewing is an extract of a letter from 

young gentlemambelonging to Dundee Scotia 
: : : ; 3% Q 

to bis friend in that neighborhood: 

St. Helena, Sept. 16, 

** My dear C , My date will inform yo 
that I have at length reached a tropical clim 
The island presents externally a very forbiddi 
aspect, and nothing better than a naked bar 
rock. We have been granted permission by 
Governor to visit the interior: hare been th 
the Emperor’s residence at Longwood, and ha 
had the gratification of seeing himself, though 
a considerable distance; of couse I can spe 
of nothing but his dress, which is that of the 
gion of Honour. He was accompanied by m 
shall Bertrand and count Montholon, his Aid 
— His house consists of one floor, and contains § 
apartments: seven of which form his own sui 
billiard room, drawing and dining rooms, libra 
bed chamber, dressing room, and bathing apa 
ment, finished in a most superd style. Cor 
Moutholon occupies the other principal suit 
the same in number but inferior in magnificent 
His Surgeon occupies the right, and his Par 
the left wings: they each have four handso 
apartments. These are all in the front. 1 
building forms a square: the other threesid 
are appropriated to his domestics. In thecenl 
of the area is a pond of weter, coutainy 
and silver fishes. Bertrand lives at thesia 
of a hundred paces from him ; but there isa 
vate walk, overgrown with shrubbery, \y™ 
they can pass, at any time, unobserved. 4} 
of about twelve acres adjacent to the residet 
covered with trees, gives the name of 
| Plantation House, the dwelling of hie Fxcel 
cy Lieutenant-General Sit Hudson Lowe, is 
im note, and is certainly preferable to any p2 
the island. thave seen him frequently: 
univetsally spoken well of here, though 
rigid in the execution of his duty. ‘The ci 
ference of the istand is about twenty-eight m 
Longwood is three miles from St. James's Tt 
in one direction, and Plantation-House is 
miles from it in another. We have rodeall 
the island, ard in bare, naked, sterile pp 
ance, it far exceeds the worst part of Scot! 
have seen. The climate is most genial, bo‘! 
soi! isscanty. This is the winter seasov be", 
the thermometer in the sun after mid da” 
from 80 to 94 degrees ef Farenhcit. Ur 
line, on the Ist of August, the thern™ 
stood at $4degrees. I have yet met with 
of those scorching heats of which we hea 
much at home; nor dol believe they ex 
such a extreme as is generally said. [tals 
bugs are so abundant here, they seem qui 
home, & go about like geese upon & comm” 
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Deaths at Baltimore, in 1820—1629—™ 
ing 18 of apoplexy, 10 of casualties, 2 as 
bed, 7 of cancers, 175 of cholers,°" 
sumptions, 73 ofcroup, 53 of drosy. 0a 4 
56 of dysentery, 9 of drinking cold #4" © 
fevers, 29 of intemperance, 9 ef insad! * 
liver complaints, 4 murdered, °% till 7 
suicides, 30 of worms.—The greatest DUN 
any month was in July—least in May—< 
under one year—9 between 9 and w 
tween 100 and 110.—488 were coloure? P 


920, to the f 
From tbe first of January, ope ‘ 


January, 1821, there were 3374‘ of t 
city and liberties of Philade)phis. 
there were males of 20 years and arr 
males under 20 years, 780 ; females al 
and upwards, 740; do. under 20 ye 206. 
children, principally under ove ye" of f 
the above 446 died of consumption’ |. 
565, viz. typhus, 109 ; bilious, 154 6G. inf 
73; remittent, 7 ; intermitten’, 7 ti 
tory, 4; scarlet, 31; mervous, 18; ae, 
puerperal, 13; fever, 71; cholera me. 
convulsions, 152; dysentary, 127; st 
do. in the head, 125; do. in the brent 
flammation of the lungs, 106; aa a 
brain, &c. 146 ; apoplexy, 44; debi nee 
cay 197; drunkenness, 31 ; gout 6 ‘xed j* 
14; old age, 48; insanity, 20; loc hiely 
still born, 185. The residue are “U'™ 
plaints incident to young children. : 
In Bristol, N. ¥.a boy, aged 6 ge 
by striking his own forehead with a 
hatchet, with which he was cutting 
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NorFoixK, s3.—Probale Court a! Quincy, 
ary 13, 1821. 
N the representation and peti 
TIAH THAYER, Administratr! ls 
of LEowaAnD THAYER, late of ene , 
County of Norfolk, Cordweiner, e Led 
insolvent, praying of 
pa by of so ca of the Real Estate © 
said deceased {died seized, as vy raat ¢ 
sum of $700, for the payment of is id 
and an additional amount for expe ao 
stration and incidental charge’, gee 
cribed by law— that 
of said petition be referred 
be holden at Dedham, o» 
after the first Tuesday 
o'clock, A. M. then and thé 
decided upon—and the 
hereby directed to give noti a 
sons interested by cao : 
of this order in the Rxcon? 4. 
ton, three weeks suecessivelY 
that pay be may 
hall be hea 
shall es 
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